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EDITORIAL 


Durinc the past six years this QuarTerty has been maintained 
by the Joint Editors and Associate Editors with the support of 
scholars, Church leaders, contributors and subscribers from all 
over the world. The experience of these six years has shown 
plainly that there was a real need for a journal of high scholastic 
and literary standards to focus attention on the work, thought 
and scriptural idealism of the Reformed Faith ; and it has become 
more evident than ever that this QuarTeR-y is fulfilling that réle. 

In order to expand its appeal and to enrich its scholarship 
and usefulness, the Editors have decided upon an extensive and 
progressive scheme of development which they are convinced 
will receive the full approbation of readers. The chief develop- 
ments will be in the direction of religious apologetics and 
scientific investigations into religious problems affecting Reformed 
people, nationally and internationally. Anthropology, Archzo- 
logy and Comparative Religion will also find a place in the 
proposed scheme of development in as far as contributions are 
scholarly and scientific, and of a definite apologetic value. 
This development will be under the special care of the highly 
competent Directing Editor. 

Of the two Joint Editors who, six years ago, launched this 
QuaRTERLY as a venture of faith, one is incapacitated by con- 
tinuous ill-health to share in such a heavy responsibility and the 
other continues as Editor. We have, however, been extremely 
fortunate to secure, in a consulting capacity, the services of 
another whose wide and deep knowledge of theology in all its 
branches and whole-hearted devotion to the historic Reformed 
Faith will fully compensate for the loss regretfully referred to. 
The viewpoint of the Quarter ty is definite and distinct, and we 
feel sure that this new development will enhance its dignity, 
status, interest and appeal. 

In order to carry out effectively the proposed changes and 
improvements, a widely representative Advisory Board is to be 
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formed, whose help and advice to the Editors, and through 
them to the Associate Editors, will easily be available. Further, 
a Board of Trustees is also to be formed, whose chief function 
will be to set the QuarTERLY on a business basis worthy of the 
high place to which it has attained in public esteem as a scholarly 
religious periodical. 

We cordially thank all our distinguished contributors, who 
have made the pages of the Quarterty during the past year to 
reflect commanding scholarship and literary power. We plead 
with them to continue their generous help. 

The time is opportune for increased effort in the direction of 
collaboration, in common literary production, of the scholarly 
forces in all lands that are unmistakably tending towards a greater 
emphasis on the historic reformed doctrines of grace. With that 
in view, we consider it not to be lacking in dignity to appeal 
earnestly to our readers to assist us, by each reader, out of love 
and loyalty to the Reformed Faith, endeavouring to obtain one 
_more new subscriber during this new year. If every reader did 
that, not only would the influence and importance of the 
QuarTERLY be much increased, but also the present strain to 
produce a high-class and scholarly periodical at a comparatively 
low price would be mitigated to a considerable degree ; and the 
Editors would be relieved of a possibility of financial cares in 
addition to the far from light duties which they have voluntarily 


undertaken. 
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THE PICTS OF HISTORY AND TRADITION 


Joun Hirt Burton said that the Pictish problem was one of. 
those topics which the temper and reason of man seem not to 
have been made strong enough to encounter, so invariably did 
both break down when it was discussed. In Scott’s Antiquary 
the debate between Oldbuck and Sir Arthur Wardour illustrates 
this. Happily, we do not now take the matter so seriously as 
to quarrel about it, and indeed the whole problem may now be 
considered solved or nearly so. 


I 

As is well known, Celtic speech is divided into two groups— 
Goidelic, that of the Gaels (Goidels) of Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Isle of Man; and Brythonic, that of the Celts of Gaul, the 
Bretons, Welsh, and Cornish. These are respectively grouped 
as Q Celts and P Celts, because the labialized guttural gu, later 
modified to g or ¢ or ch in Goidelic speech, became 7 in Brythonic. 
Thus Old Irish ech, a horse, was epos in the speech of Gaul. Our 
familiar Gaelic mac is in Welsh map, now mab. This linguistic 
division has a bearing on the Pictish problem. 

Here it may be said in passing that the Goidels early broke 
away from the continental Celts. They reached Ireland: 
whether they partly populated Britain is a moot point. If they 
did they may have been the “ Beaker folk” of archaeologists, 
who appeared about the beginning of the Bronze Age. The 
Brythonic groups arrived in Britain later, and probably in 
successive stages. But earlier than Goidel or Brython were the 
race or races who dwelt there, and who were certainly not 
annihilated by the Celtic incomers. 

An early classical name of Britain and Ireland was “ the 
Prettanic Isles” a name learned by Greek 
travellers either from inhabitants of Britain, or, less likely, 
from the Gauls. The Latinized form of this might be rendered 
“ Bretannic Isles”. Corresponding to this is the medieval Welsh 
Ynys Prydein, Britain, from an earlier Priten. The word 
Prydyn, singular Pryden, occurs also with the meaning of 
“ Britons ”, or, as usually rendered, “ Picts ”. 

These Welsh words are etymologically connected with Old 
Irish Cruithen, plural Cruithnigh, which originally meant 
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“‘ Britons ”, and was used at a later time as the Irish name of the 
Picts, north of the Forth and Clyde. The two names Prydyn 
and Cruithnigh show the change of ¢ into p. Both words 
represent an earlier Qretanis. Hence the formula Pretani= 
Prydyn=Cruithnigh, though it must be remembered that the 
Welsh and Irish forms are of late occurrence compared with 
Pretani. Now Prydyn and Cruithnigh are held to be connected 
respectively with Welsh pryd, Irish cruth, meaning “ form ” or 
“figure ”, from a root grt, “to cut”, and hence Prydyn and 
Cruithnigh are thought to be derived from words signifying the 
“forms” or “ figures” painted or tattooed on the bodies of 
early Britons. The Pretani were “ the figured” or “ painted 
folk ”’, if we assume that this derivation is correct. 

Hence, too, on the assumption that Latin Picti, the name 
given to Picts by the Romans in the late third century, a.p., is 
really derived from pimgo, and means “ the painted folk ”’, the Picts 
are regarded as the same as the Pretani, Prydyn, or Cruithnigh. 
Hence it has been asserted that the Picts once inhabited all 
Britain, and, as Pretani, gave their name to it. There were also 
Cruithnigh in Ireland, probably invaders from Britain : these are 
assumed to be Picts. We are safer in regarding them simply as 
British tribes. 

Taking the theory that the Pretai are equivalent to Picts, 
we find that opinions here diverge. 

Sir John Rhys and Heinrich Zimmer assert that the Pretani 
or Picts were pre-Celtic, Neolithic inhabitants of Britain. The 
Goidelic invaders then conquered and called the island by 
some such name as Inis Cruithne, “ Island of the figured folk ”. 
When the Brythons arrived later, this, with change of ¢ into 9, 
became Ynys Prydain.* 

On the other hand, Dr. MacBain? held that Pretani or Picts 
were the earliest Celtic people of Britain, using Celtic speech 
of the p type. They had arrived ¢. 300 B.c., prior to the coming 
of the Belgic tribes from Gaul. This assumes that they called 
themselves Pretani, “ figured folk ”, which is unlikely, if Pretani 
has that meaning. 

Not unlike this is the theory of Henri Hubert that the Picts, 
Qretini, or Pretini, were early Celtic invaders of our islands, 


© Rhys, Celtic Britain, fourth edition, pp. 206f., 268f. 


2 Dr. MacBain, in Skene’s The Highlanders of Scotland, second edition, 1902, p. 389f., and 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xi, 267. 
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giving their name to these, and speaking a Brythonic dialect. 
They were followed by various Brythonic groups, and finally by 
the Belgic tribes. 

‘The connection of Pretani, Prydyn, and Cruthin with pryd 
and cruth in the sense of “ form” or “ figure ”’, seems to be a 
large assumption, first stated by an early medieval Irishman, 
Duald MacFirbis, and approved by eminent philologists. The 
supposed connection with cutting or painting figures on the body 
is, perhaps, a philological delusion. ‘elf the connection is right, 
however, the knowledge of it did not continue, for the names 
Prydyn and Cruithnigh were used of Britons or of Picts long 
after tattooing or painting ceased, 

It is also a large assumption to insist that all inhabitants of 
Britain, ¢. 300 B.c., were Picts, because the word “ Picti ” of the 
third century a.p. may mean “the painted folk”, and be 
equivalent to Pretani of the fourth century s.c. Indeed, only 
at a later time were the words Cruithnigh and Prydyn applied 
exclusively to tribes north of the Wall of Antoninus, the Picts. 


IT 


We know that these tribes first appear by the name Picts in 
297 a.D. But, though it is commonly asserted—another philo- 
logical delusion, shall we say—we do mot know that Latin Picti 
had any connection with pingo and meant “ the painted folk ”. 

It is thus safer to assume that the early names Prydyn and 
Cruithnigh were not originally or for many centuries the 
equivalents of Picti, but merely meant “ Britons ” in a wider sense. 
Prydyn only seldom means “ Picts ” in Old Welsh writings. The 
Irish Cruithnigh usually taken to refer to Picts in Ireland or 
Scotland, much more likely meant at first Britons, again in a 
wide sense. As Prof. Watson puts it: “ All Picts were Cruith- 
nigh (Britons), but all Cruthnigh were not Picts.” The word 
was later applied to the tribes north of the Forth and Clyde, and 
that region was called “ Cruthentuath ”, “ land of the Cruith- 
nigh ”. After the Picts became the dominant people there, 
the terms “Cruithnigh” and “Picts” naturally became 
equivalent. Cruthentuath or “ Pictland” was Latinized as. 
Pictavia. Formerly it had been Caledonia.’ 


* Les Celtes, pp. 248, 258. 
2 See Prof. W. J. Watson, Celtic Place Names, p. 67, and passim. 
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To return to the Latin name Picti. All our Scottish 
histories have made popular the meaning “ painted folk”, 
as Scottish histories have popularized many other errors, and this 
is, perhaps, another example ofthe philological delusion. This 
meaning is probably due to the encyclopedist, Isidore of Seville, 
in the seventh century. Besides explaining the name of the 
Scots (Scotti) from their habit of painting their bodies or tattoo- 
ing them by means of iron points and ink, he says that the Picts 
are so called because of their habit of making minute punctures 
in the body, a pigment made from some native herb being used, 
and a pattern formed. This is followed by the Pictish Chronicle. 
But if Isidore is recording a current belief it is not unlikely that 
it was derived from a popular etymology of Picti. Or he may 
be paraphrasing what Herodian (third century) says of the painting 
or tattooing of the northern Britons, and assuming that Picti 
means “the painted folk”. It is, in fact, a folk etymology, 
such as medieval writers loved. Actually we may see in Picti 
or Pecti (the latter apparently the correct form) merely the Roman 
rendering of a native name. Some, however, still haunted by 
painting and tattooing, try to connect this supposed native 
name with the medieval Irish cicht, carver or engraver. The 
stem of the native name, pict- or pect-, resembles the Norse Pettr, 
O.E. Peohta, Scots Pecht—all names for the Picts. It occurs 
also in the Gaulish names Pictones, or Pectones, the name of whose 
town was Pictavi, and survives in Poictiers; and the name 
Pictones is sometimes applied to the Picts of Scotland in the 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles. 

It is worth noting here that King Alfred in his translation 
of Bede does not render “ Picti”’? by any Saxon word meaning 
“‘ painted ”, but by the Saxon name of this people, Peahtas. 
Other Saxon forms were Peohtas, Pihtas. 


When Caesar invaded Britain its people must have been of 
mingled stocks, pre-Celtic and Celtic, with Celts as the dominant 
people, whether they were Goidels or Brythons, or perhaps both. 
It is now agreed, however, that they were mainly of the p group, 
therefore Brythonic. This was true of the tribes in what is now 
Scotland. | 

Tacitus calls the northern tribes Britanni, their land 
Caledonia. In his opinion their large limbs, blue eyes, and fair 
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or rufous hair, pointed to a Germanic origin’ Germans and 
Celts, according to classical observers, were outwardly alike. 
The people of Caledonia did not differ from southern Britons 
and Gauls. Tacitus gives no hint that their language was not — 
alike, and he was interested in such matters. Among the 
northern tribes enumerated by Ptolemy, the Caledonii are 
outstanding. In 208 a.p., Dio Cassius groups all the northern 
tribes as Caledonii and Mzatz. In 297 a.p. the Picts are first 
mentioned by name. Eumenius speaks of the Romanized Britons 
as being accustomed to such enemies as the Picts and the Irish 
(Hiberni). In 310 a.p. Eumenius speaks further of “the forests 
of the Caledonians, and other Picts ”, pointing to the identity 
or relationship of Picts and Caledonians, though the passage may 
be read, “‘ Caledonians, Picts, and others”. In 360 a.p. and 
later years the tribes north of the wall of Antoninus are summed 
up as Picts. These Picts, with Saxons, and roving bands of Scots 
from Ireland (“ Irish assassins ”, Gildas calls them), troubled 
Roman Britain. In 368 a.v. Ammianus says that the Picts consist 
of two groups—‘ Dicalydones et Verturiones””. Dicalydones” 
perhaps means the men of the two Caledonias, Caledonia divided — 
in two by the Grampians. “ Verturiones” is the Latin form of a 
Celtic word which appears later as “‘ the men of Fortrenn ”—the 
Pictish district of Strathearn and Menteith. 

The Picts have thus appeared on the historic scene. Had 
they arrived in Scotland shortly before Eumenius spoke of them? 
Or were they a tribe or group of tribes already there, possessing - 
a name which was rendered Pecti or Pictiin Latin? This is more 
likely, and is supported by the fact that the Mzatz, not named 
by Ptolemy, appear as such first in 208 a.p. as a distinct Celtic 
group. Of course it is possible, as Prof. Watson argues, that the 
Picts had settled first in the Orkneys and Shetlands, thence 
penetrating the mainland, and ultimately taking the place of the 
Caledonians and assuming the leading place among the tribes 
north of the wall. But as the name “ Picts ” appears soon after 
the time when the Caledonii were powerful, and as there is no 
evidence of a Pictish conquest of Caledonians, we assume that 
Caledonians and Picts were the same or closely related. As in 
208 a.p. there were two large groups of northern tribes— 
Caledonii and Mzate—so in 365 a.p. there were two groups of 
Picts—Verturiones and Dicalydones. Caledonia was now known 
as Pictland, Pictavia. The Celtic names, Welsh Prydein, Irish 
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Cruithnigh, hitherto belonging to all British tribes, were now 
used exclusively for these peoples riorth of the wall. So now 
Cruithnigh, Prydein, and Picti did become synonymous. North 
of the wall of Antoninus the Pictish territory extended to the 
Orkneys, as the Norse name “ Pettalandfjordr” shows. It 
included the Western Isles, at least partially. ‘Thus the Picts 
had become the dominant people north of the wall, and dominant 
they remained for many centuries. 

In early medieval tradition “a long pedigree ’’ was sought 
for most peoples. Welsh writers and the Pictish Chronicle 
traced the Picts to Scythia. Irish writers made them descendants 
of Hercules or brought them from Thrace. Bede, following 
perhaps some traditional account, says that they came from 
Scythia, “‘ asis reported ”. Gildas, c. §70 a.p., who loathed them, 
says they were a “ transmarine people ” from the north-north- 
east, and gives no flattering picture of them. Nennius, ¢c. 800, 
brings them from some unnamed place to the Orcades, thence 
they occupied the north of Britain. While the statements of 
Gildas and Nennius are less extravagant than others, it is doubtful 
whether they are to be taken as seriously as some students are 
inclined todo. However, from other sources it can be shown that 
the island Picts in the Orkneys were for long years piratical and 
savage. In St. Columba’s time, Brude, King of the Picts, whose 
seat was at Inverness, was supreme over:the Picts in the Orkneys, 
as well as those on the mainland. 


IV 


Theories regarding the racial affinities of the Picts are four 
in number : 


1. They were Teutons or Goths—the theory of Stillingfleet 
and Ussher in the seventeenth century, of Pinkerton in the 
eighteenth century, vociferously upheld by Jonathan Oldbuck, 
and revived recently by W. C. Mackenzie, who claims that the 
Picts were invaders from Scandinavia. 

2. The theory of Rhys and Zimmer that the Picts were 
the pre-Celtic, Neolithic inhabitants of Britain, whom it is strange 
to find coming into power in the third century a.p. ! 

) 3. The theory of Dr. Skene that the Picts were Goidels, 
Gaelic-speaking Celts, their representatives the modern 
Highlanders. 
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Most Celtic scholars nowadays—Loth, Meyer, D’Arbois, 
Stokes, Windisch, Hubert, MacBain, Watson—favour the view © 
that the Picts were representative of the p group of Celts, more 
or less akin to the Brythons and Gauls in speech, yet with dialectic 
differences. 

This fourth theory answers most fully to all the facts, to the | 
deductions which may fairly be drawn from the classical notices 
just cited and to the evidence of philology and the topography 
of Pictland, no less than of archaeology. 


Now we come to the Pictish customs which have been 
alleged by upholders of the theory that the Picts were non-Celtic. — 

1. The Pictish rule of the royal succession was through the © 
female line. Bede! gives a legendary origin for this custom. 
The Picts had sought a settlement in Ireland, but the Scots there 
advised them to go to Britain, and, following this advice, they 
went and dwelt in the north of Britain. But they had no wives 
and asked them of the Scots, who agreed to supply them provided 
that when any difficulty should arise, they should choose a king — 
from the female royal race rather than from the male, “ which 


# custom, as is well known, has been observed among the Picts 


to this day”. Apart from the legend the practice of counting © 
from the female line in the roya! house did exist among the Picts. 
One of their kings in the seventh century was son of a Saxon 
refugee, Eanfred, and a Pictish princess. 

This custom has been supposed to be bound up with the 
matriarchate and is linked to the vague statements made by 
classical writers about community of women in Britain. Caesar — 
refers thus to the “ Interior tribes” : “The women are common 
wives of groups of ten or twelve men, formed generally of brothers, 
fathers and sons.” Dio Cassius says that community of women — 
prevailed among the Caledonii and Mezate. Tacitus, who | 
probably knew better than Caesar and Dio, does not mention this, 
and does speak of the wives and children of individuals. Caesar © 
and Dio are probably talking vaguely or giving a mistaken © 
interpretation of facts, e.g. of exogamy, where all the females of © 
one clan are theoretically wives of all the males of another clan. 
Be that as it may, the Pictish succession, of a king’s brother, of 
his sister’s son, or even his elder daughter’s son, may or may not 

Hist. ecel., i, 1, 7. 
2 Caesar, de Bello Gall., v, 12, 14; Dio Cassius, lxxv, 5, lxxvi, 12; Tacitus, Agricola, 11f., 27, 31. 
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have been based on the matriarchate, but it does not prove that 
the Picts were non-Celtic. Traces of the custom are found 
among Aryans elsewhere. The Celts themselves may have 
passed through a matriarchal stage. The Irish Goidels had the 
custom of reckoning descent through the mother, for traces of 
this are found in the texts : gods and heroes are called sons of their 
mother, rather than of their fathers—Cuchulainn, son of Dechtere, 
Lug, sonofEthne. We may alsocompare the Welsh Mabinogion, 
in which we find the same, as with Gwydion, son of Don.. Not 
improbably, the early British tribes had the same custom, for the 
queen had with them great influence, if Boadicea may be taken 
as an example. Succession through the female line may have 
been once general, then confined to the royal house, or surviving 
in myths of deities and heroes.! 

The usual explanation of the Pictish custom, however, is 
that it was adopted from the vanquished people with whom they 
had intermingled. Whether that be so or not, it had practical 
results. The kingship did not pass to a minor, but to a grown-up 
member of the royal house. In later centuries Scotland was 
again and again to know the evil that came to the land when the 
king was a child. Further, apart from the succession through 
the female line, if Bede is correct, the king was chosen or elected 
out of several claimants in that line. 


2. Tattooing, as a Pictish practice, is alleged to be non- 
Aryan. Caesar says that the inhabitants of Britain dyed them- 
selves with woad. Herodian reports that the northern tribes 
were tattooed.* Claudian speaks of the colours fading on the 
dying Pict. Coins of Gaulish tribes show marks on the faces 
depicted thereon which suggest tattooing.2 The evidence of 
etymology has also suggested that the Picts gained their name 
from their being painted or tattooed, a supposition already made 
by an Irish bard, Duald MacFirbis, regarding the Cruithnigh. 
He says that they were so-called because they painted the forms 


of beasts, birds, and fishes on their bodies.* Isidore of Seville. 


and the Pictish Chronicle, of course, connect “ Picti”? with 
tattooing.’ If Pretani and Cruthnigh really come from words 


1 See my Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 222f. 
2 Caesar, v, 10; Herodian, iii, 14, 8. 

3 Zeitschrift fiir Celt. Philologie, iii, 331. 

4 Duald MacFirbis, in the Irish Nennius, p. vii. 


5 Isidore, Origines, ix, 2, 103, Scotti is here used for Picti; W. F. Stene, Chronicle of she 


Picts and Scots, p. 45. 
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denoting “‘ forms ” painted or tattooed on the body, then this 
just means that all British tribes, not only Picts, had this custom. 
This is also suggested by Caesar’s words. 


3. The notices of the religion of the Picts are brief and 
vague, but such as they are they do not differ from what we 
know of Celtic religion in general.' 


4. Of the language of the Picts it is unnecessary to say 
much. Bede speaks of it as one of the languages of Britain, the 
others being those of the Britons, Scots, Angles, and Latins.’ 
It was, therefore, distinct from that of the Scots—Gaelic, and from 
that of the Britons. Adamnan says that St. Columba required 
an interpreter when speaking to the Picts. Yet their language 
may have been Celtic. A Gaelic-speaking man would not easily 
be understood by a Welshman. On the other hand, Ninian, a 
Briton, does not seem to have required an interpreter when 
preaching to the Picts. Their tongue was, if a general view be 
taken of place and personal names, a form of Brythonic.’ 
“ The toponymy of the Island of Britain”, says Hubert, “ appears 
to be homogeneous and exempt from Goidelism before the 
establishment of the Scots’ from Ireland. Prof. Stokes, after 
collecting and examining all the known Pictish words in old 
records, says: “‘ The foregoing list contains much that is still 
obscure ; but on the whole it shows that Pictish, so far as regards 
its vocabulary, is an Indo-European and especially Celtic Speech. 
Its phonetics, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, 
resemble those of Welsh rather than Irish.”* 

This view, that Pictish speech belonged to the p group of 
Celtic, is taken by all competent Celtic scholars to-day. } 

Thus the Picts were Celtic, speaking a form of Celtic speech 
akin to Brythonic. They inhabited the north and east of 
Scotland; and parts of the west. 


V 


It must be obvious that, as in every other part of Britain, 
so in the north a large substratum of pre-Celtic peoples must 
have survived, and, as time went on, must have mingled with the 


* See my article “ Picts”, section 6, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

? Bede, i, 1, 7. 

3 For details see Prof. Watson's Place Names, and W. Stokes, Transactions of the Philological Society, 
iti, 392. 

4 H. Hubert, Les Celtes, p. 253. 

5 “ Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals,"’ Transactions of the Philological Society, iii, 392- 
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Celtic incomers. Thus those tribes north of the wall of Antoninus, 
whether regarded singly, or summed up, first, as Caledonians, 
then as Picts, must have contained different racial elements. 
But the typical Caledonian or Pict was tall, fair- or red-haired, 
like the British tribes south of the wall. The speech of the 
conquerors must have prevailed : evidence shows that this speech 
was Celtic, of the Brythonic type. 

‘ The group of tribes known as Picts became a great and 
powerful people. As far as is known, they were not mere savages, 
as is often asserted, though some may have been on a lower level 
than others. Archzological and other evidence proves this, 
The brochs, whether built by Picts or not, are found almost 
entirely in the Pictish region. They show much architectural 
skill. Another important evidence of comparative civilization is 
the elaborate symbolism of the sculptured stones which are known 


to be Pictish, the symbolism showing no trace of Irish Celtic art.: 


The civilization of the Picts increased with their conversion 
to Christianity. The Pictish church was by no means the least 
notable of the forms which Christianity has taken in Scotland ; 
certainly it had less self-complacency than some of the more 
modern forms current there. 

From the seventh century onwards the Picts had to contend 
with the Scots, who had come from Ireland, and with the Saxons. 
Eventually, and partly as a result of the Norse conquests, the 
Pictish rule passed to the aggressive Scots in the ninth century. 
The Picts were no longer called by that name. The Gaelic 
speech of the Scots prevailed over the Pictish speech asit prevailed 
over the kindred speech of the Britons of Strathclyde, and largely, 
as it appears, through the influence of the Scoto-Irish church.* 
In spite of the Scottish conquest and the change of speech, the 
Picts were not extirpated, as the tenth century Pictish Chronicle 
alleges. There must, thereforej be a large Pictish element still 
in the Scottish population north of the Forth. 


VI 


There is another Pictish problem to be considered—that of 


the Picts of folk-tradition, a folk akin to trolls or dwarfs. In 
medieval writings the name “ Picts ” was still used for the people 
who had encountered the Romans, harassed the Romano-British, 


* Cf. Boece, ii, 416, who says that the names were changed “ Of everie toun and land to put the 


Pechtes haill out of memorie ’’. 
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and struggled against the Scots. The Scottish literary forms of 
the name were Pegchtis, Pights, Pechtes, corresponding to 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English Peohtas, Pehtas, and Pyhtes. In 
colloquial Scots the forms were Peht, Pecht, and Pegh. Now 
from Northumberland to the north of Scotland these names in 
folk-tradition became those of a mysterious race, and some of the 
traditions about this race were borrowed from those told by 
Norsemen about their duergar, or dwarfs. This folk-tradition 
associated the Pechts with megalithic remains and large buildings, 
and with legends of the origin of these. If these colloquial | 
names were really those of the Picts of history, that people had ! 
undergone a strange transformation in tradition. | 

They had become a mysterious folk, half-goblin, half-human, 
“unco wee bodies, but terrible strong ”, “ short, wee men, wi’ 
red hair and long arms, and feet sae braid that when it rained 
they could turn them up ower their heids”. The Roman wall, 
Glasgow Cathedral, the Round Towers of Brechin and Abernethy, 
were their work, no less than “ a’ the auld castles in the kintry ”’. 
Such buildings of unknown or. forgotten origin, or mysterious 
because of their appearance, demanded some explanation. What 
more likely than that the Picts built them ? 

Their method of building was to stand in a row between the 
quarry and the site, and to pass the stones from one to another. 
They also brewed the mysterious heather-ale, its secret carefully 
concealed—a tradition gravely recorded by Hector Boece, “ ‘They : 
never showed the craft of the making of this drink but to their 
own blood.” When at last only two Picts were left, a father and 
a son, the Norse or the Scottish king (the legends vary) threatened 
torture if they would not reveal the secret. The father agreed to | 
reveal it if his son were first slain. ‘This wasdone. Now he said 
that his son might have weakened under torture, but he would 
never tell the secret. It died with him, much to the grief of his 
foes, who could not enjoy this cheap and delectable liquor. In 
one version of the legend, the old man was kept a prisoner, and on 
his death-bed he begged to feel the wrist of one of several youths 
who were amusing themselves at his expense. In sport they held 
out an iron bar to the blind old man. He snapped it in two, 
saying, “‘ It’s a gey bit gristle, but naething to the shackle-banes 
o’ my days”. ‘This incident is told of the Drakos in modern 
Greece. The heather-ale story, so romantically told by 

* I Stevenson, is similar to one told of the last of the Niflungs. 
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As to the Pechs and their building, the same structures are 
also ascribed in Scotland to the devil, witches, fairies, the Féinne, 
King Arthur, and Christian Saints. So the prehistoric remains 


of Greece were attributed to the Cyclops, just as megalithic and 
other structures are very widely connected with all kinds of 
supernatural beings. 

Strangely enough the Pechts who, if all tales be true, were 
in conflict with Arthur, were said to be with him within Arthur’s 
Seat. 


Vil 


Thus floating traditions of all kinds were attached in Scotland 
to the Picts. 

The problem is—Are the Pechs or Pechts a reminiscence of 
the historic Picts, and, if so, why were these legends told of them 
in regions where their descendants were still living? If so, 
obviously their true historic character must have become 

. obliterated as far as the folk were concerned. Or were the Picts 
a dwarfish race, as some hold? There is no archzological 
evidence that a dwarf race occupied Scotland, certainly not 
within the Pictish period. I do not myself believe and I do not 
think there is a scrap of evidence to make us believe that the 
Picts were a small people, or that they were identical with the 
Féinne or Fians, the heroes of Goidelic legend, who ‘are, more- 
over, invariably represented, not as dwarfs, but as of gigantic 
stature, or that, on philological grounds these Fians were dwarfish 
Finns. Medieval writers spoke contemptuously of the Picts, 
but never twitted them with being abnormally small. As the 
Picts were akin to the Caledonii, they must have been tall or of 
normal stature. No classical observer hints otherwise. And 
Pictish remains in Orkney include skeletons which are not those 
of dwarfs. 

To explain the origin of this dwarfish legend and its existence 
among descendants of Picts, two theories are possible. _ 

1. The name “ Picts”, no longer applied to an existing 
people, lingered in folk-memory as that of an older race, more 
or less mysterious. Floating legends, some of them learned from 
Norsemen regarding their dwarfs, attached themselves to these 
legendary Picts, who were now thought to have built such 
structures as could not be accounted for. “ Eirde-houses ” or 


“ Picts-houses ”, found all over Pictland, belong to the early 
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Iron Age, but were used in post-Roman times. The Picts 
may have actually constructed them, and used them in connection 
with surface dwellings, remains of which exist beside some of them. 
Their underground position demanded a restricted height, and 
this may have aided in forming the legend of dwarfish Picts. 
Some antiquaries suppose that these Eirde-houses, as well as 
bee-hive dwellings (some of them used in the nineteenth century 
by people of normal height), and so-called “ mound-dwellings ” 
(really places of sepulture), were made by men “ of great personal 
strength ” but “ of remarkably small stature ”, as one antiquary 
puts it, a combination recalling the “ unco wee bodies but terrible 
strong ” of folk-tradition! Such strong people might as easily 
have made roomier structures, since even for dwarfs they could 
never have been comfortable. But being so constricted, what 
more likely, in the minds of the folk and of imaginative 
antiquaries, than that Pictish pygmies made them? Tradition 
thus finds support in archeology! In the same way the name 
Chiquitos (“‘ very small ””) was given to Bolivians by the Spaniards 
when they saw the low doorways of their huts; and the small 
rooms and entrances of Arizona cliff-dwellers gave rise to dwarf 
traditions there. Mounds with burial-chambers are wrongly 
regarded as dwellings of dwarfish Picts, i.e. of a historic race who 
were dwarfs. Stories of their supernatural inhabitants, the - 
sudden appearance of these through a small or concealed opening, 


and the like, are told of elfin beings dwelling in mounds in regions 


far from Pictland and where no Pict ever existed. They have 
nothing to tell us of an actual race of men. Popular tradition 
can hardly be relied on for evidence of early races. Even in 
Scotland there are traditions not only of dwarfs, but of giants. 
To what race did these giants belong? The truth is that pygmy 
and giant legends are world-wide. “ Tradition,’’ said Sir W. 
Scott, “ is as frequently an inventor of fiction as a preserver of 
truth.” 

The earliest documentary reference to the Picts as a dwarf 
race occurs in 1443, in a book on the Orkneys by Thomas de 
Tulloch. He says that, in the ninth century, two peoples, Peti 
and Papae, inhabited the Orkneys. The Peti were pygmies, who 
built at morning and evening, but lost their strength at mid-day ~ 
and hid in subterranean dwellings. The Papae were presumably 
Christian monks. Ifthe Peti are Picts (Norse, Pettr), the tradition | 
existed at least in the fifteenth century. Tulloch’s statement 
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has been taken as fact, though it belongs to obvious folk-lore, and 
was recorded by one living six centuries after the time of which he 
wrote. Not impossibly the legend arose from observation of the 
restricted underground structures with which recent digging has 
made us familiar. They gave rise to the idea that a pygmy people 
alone could have made and dwelt in them. 


A second theory which might explain this transformation 
of actual Picts into mythic dwarfs, and which I offer tentatively, 
is this. Such words as, or words resembling, Picht, Pecht or Pegh, 
may once have been native names of a mythic dwarf or elfin folk. 
This is suggested by the fact that these names are so generally 
used in folk-tradition, possibly without any reference to the 
Picts, for a mysterious dark, pygmy people, living underground, 
with uncanny powers, and virtually identical with elves and 
dwarfs. In Aberdeenshire the words betoken a diminutive, 
deformed person, and there also the name “ Pecht ” was used 
_asatermofcontempt. Elsewhere in Scotland, the word signifies 
simply a dwarf. ‘There is one piece of direct evidence found in 
the Catholicon Anglicum, an English-Latin word-book of 1483, 
probably compiled in Yorkshire. Here there is this definition : 
“A Peght or Pigmei, pigmeus.” ‘There is no suggestion that the 
word had any connection with O.E. “ peohta ” or “ Pict ”, and 
its comparatively early appearance in the sense of pygmy is 


significant. 

These names of dwarfs, resembling that of the historic Picts 
or Pehts, would inevitably tend to be confused with the latter. 
And when the folk had forgotten that their ancestral Picts were 
an actual people, they would become more and more confused 
with these traditional dwarfs or elfins called Peghs. 

Whether either or both of these theories account for the 
transformation of an actual people of the past into a legendary 
people in folk-memory and tradition or not, the transformation 
itself is interesting, especially to those who may have Pictish 
blood in their veins. 

J. A. MacCuttocu. 
Bridge of Allan, 
Scotland. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A CALVINISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


Tue philosophical contributions of Calvinists betray that they 
often—too often—confuse theology and philosophy ; that they 
many a time either adopt a merely negative attitude of criticizing 
opposite theories, or that they seem to be satisfied with merely 
tackling some detail problem or other—without giving to the 
world their own constructive and comprehensive system ; finally, 
that they sometimes accept systems of other philosophers— 
systems bearing no definite and direct relation to the fundamental 
principles of Calvinism at all. As long as this is all that Calvinistic 
philosophers achieve, a genuine Calvinistic philosophy does not 
exist. 


I 


Is a Calvinistic philosophy possible ?—If this should be the 
case, it must have a domain and task of its own and it must be 
definitely distinguishable from a Calvinistic theology, notwith- 
standing the necessarily reciprocal relations between these two 
systems of knowledge. It must also be distinguished from and 
bear definite relations to the particular sciences (e.g. physics, 
biology, history, ethics, logic, etc.). It must furthermore have 
a fundamental principle of its own, which guarantees its formal 
unity as well as its formal comprehensiveness—a principle 
definitely of Calvinistic origin. This principle must lodge the 
formal possibility of a rich and energetic development of this 
philosophy. 

Notwithstanding the high philosophical merits of Calvinists 
like the late Professor H. Bavinck, one must, I am convinced, 
give to Professor Vollenhoven as well as to Professor Dooyeweerd, 
both of the Free University of Amsterdam, the honour of having 
convincingly shown for the first time in the history of philosophy 
that a genuine Calvinistic philosophy is possible—and of attempt- 
ing to construct such a system. With their achievements, I feel 
assured, a Calvinistic philosophy has at last become of age and 
can begin its own life relatively independent of its parent 
theology. This does not necessarily mean that one should 
accept their system in its entirety (Professors Vollenhoven and 
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Dooyeweerd admit that their system is still in its developing - 
stages and still suffers necessary changes), but it does mean that 
they have laid the foundations on which the building of a 
Calvinistic philosophy has to be constructed. Their own 
construction may or may not prove to have lasting significance, 
but their method and fundamental principle have, I think, come 
to stay. The case of giving this principle its unique and funda- 
mental position in a Calvinistic philosophy may even seem to be 
a case of the egg of Columbus in so far as the truth of this prin- 
ciple was acknowledged in all Calvinistic thought. But still 
it is these two Amsterdamers who have for the first time explicitly 
and consciously placed this principle at the basis of a genuine 
Calvinistic philosophy. Also to the other principles elaborated 
in their system a high value must be attached, but as this article 
concerns only the possibility of a Calvinistic philosophy, their 
system (original in many aspects) cannot be discussed any further 
here. 


II 


The basic principle of their philosophy Professors Vollen- 
hoven and Dooyeweerd term the (philosophical) principle of 
Archimedes. It has the function of definitely distinguishing 
between God and cosmic reality. Whatever is God is not 
creation, and whatever the created cosmos may be, it is not God. 
This principle draws a very distinct boundary line between God 
and created reality. Every confusion of God and of the cosmos 
(so abundant in modern and almost in all philosophy) is thus 
excluded. This principle has also the function of revealing the 
relation between God and the cosmic universe. Whether this 
first principle of a Calvinistic philosophy should be taken to be 
the principle of law—God being the law-giver and creation a 
kingdom of law-subjects—as Professors Vollenhoven and Dooye- 
weerd take it to be the case, or whether, as I prefer to take it, 
this first principle should be taken to be the principle of creation— 
God being the Creator and the cosmos a kingdom of creatures,— 
this question is here of secondary importance, the main point 
being the explicit acknowledgment of this principle in its formal 
aspect. It must, however, be noted that these two further deter- 
minations of this principle do not exclude each other, and that 
the only question here is which of these should be taken to be the 
more fundamental. This principle furthermore gives to cosmic 
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reality its deepest meaning, grasps it im its extrinsic unity, 
formally embraces everything given and possible in the created 
universe and gives us a unique survey of this cosmos—an ideal 
survey, such as is only possible from the philosophical position 
of an ideal Archimedes. This (philosophical) principle of | 
Archimedes has many more advantages, as will be seen as we go on. 

This principle gives to philosophy a domain of its own, 
viz. the cosmos as a unique whole and the relation of any par- 
ticular being to this whole. Genuinely philosophical questions — 
are, for instance : “* What is the cosmos, what is the status of man 
or of life or of matter in this universe?” Questions such as 
the following: “ What is the nature of God, what are His 
attributes ?”” do not belong to philosophy but to theology. 
Theology investigates all that can be known of God, and of the 
religious relation of man to God. Calvinistic theology will 
investigate these problems according to the revelation of God 
in the Scriptures. Theology i is not philosophy, nor philosophy 
theology. The contention of many philosophers that religion is 
the philosophy of the uneducated mass, whereas philosophy is 
the religion of the learned, is accordingly a confusion of thought. 
The absolute of cosmic reality belongs to cosmic reality and is not 
God and a study of God the philosopher must leave to theology. 
Any philosophy of God must be considered to be un-Calvinistic. 


Theology and philosophy, though distinct, are in Calvinism 
necessarily related. ‘These relations must be postulated a priors. 
They cannot be taken to be results of independent investigations 
of these two branches of knowledge. The unity of truth pre- 
supposes 2 priori the unity and relatedness of all objective bases 
of all knowledge. It is, for instance, absurd to expect that the 
unity of truth will ever be discovered by a collaboration of a 
positivistic, mechanistic and evolutionary biology, of a Freudian 
psychology, of a Kantian ethics, of a phenomenological logic, 
of a monistic philosophy and of a Calvinistic theology. The 
a priori different frames' of these sciences (Wissenschaften) 
exclude a priori the possibility of ever attaining the unity of 
knowledge. Calvinistic theology and Calvinistic philosophy will 
both accept nature (as revealed to us in our consciousness) and the 


Re the term “ frame see my articles on “ Freudian Psychology in Tux Evancrticat Quar- 
TeRy, vol. 5, no. 2, pp. 113-123. 
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Scriptures (as the divine revelation of God) as sources of know- 
ledge and include in their frame the relation of God to cosmic 
reality and especially to man. Of all the different relations 
necessary and possible between theology and philosophy, only 
one will be considered here, this one being of fundamental 
importance to the answer of our question concerning the pos- 
sibility of a genuine Calvinistic philosophy. 

Philosophy investigates the cosmos as a whole. But to grasp 
this object of knowledge as a whole and in its formal unity, one 
must be able to grasp it from the outside, i.e. transcendently. 
This truth is unfortunately not always acknowledged. As a 
member of a mob you cannot command a view of it, but the 
outsider, the bystander, can; human personality is unintelligible 
from the “ view-point ” of a blood corpuscle, however much 
this corpuscle may have travelled through all parts of the human 
body ; the beauty of a painting can never be “ enjoyed ” by one 
of its paint-patches. Likewise the ultimate meaning, significance 
and unity of cosmic reality can never be understood from a mere 
human viewpoint, i.e. as long as man (a8 a part of it) views it 
“from the inside”, from a cosmically immanent standpoint. 
The whole is more than the sum of its parts—(this truth enjoys 
a widespread acknowledgment to-day)—andythe whole cannot 
be understood from the viewpoint of one or of more of its parts. 
When, howere te whole is grasped from a transcendent point 
of view, the ultimate meaning of every part is revealed at the same 
time. To understand the cosmic universe as a unique whole as 
well as in its parts there must be a transcendent source of know- 
ledge supplying the necessary transcendent point of view—the 
necessary (philosophical) point of Archimedes. Such a trans- 
cendent revelation can only be given by a transcendent Personality 
—by God. The Calvinist maintains that this necessary con- 
dition is fulfilled by the Bible, the genuine Verbum Det. Calvinis- 
tic philosophy accordingly accepts his most fundamental 
principle, viz. that cosmic reality is a creation of God and that 
this is the ultimate meaning of cosmic reality, from theology. 
There is nothing humiliating to philosophy in accepting its first 
principle from theology, just as there is no humiliation to any 
of the particular sciences in accepting its first and fundamental 
concepts from philosophy. Philosophy even generally finds its 
unifying principle in the concept of the divine, of deity—and the 
philosopher’s faith in this principle is not only acquired by 
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philosophical speculation but also and even more fundamentally 
by his pre-philosophical religious experience. Philosophy de- 
mands its religious ot theological a priors in the same way as the 
particular sciences demand their philosophical a priors. 


IV 


Should a philosopher reject a transcendent revelation of the 
formal or extrinsic unity of the cosmos, he is compelled to find 
the guarantee of the formal unity of the cosmos somewhere 
within the cosmos, i.e. cosmically immanent. This means that 
he must have recourse to some particular principle manifest 
within cosmic reality. He may grasp the “ idea” and may be 
convinced that this principle guarantees the formal unity of 
reality and he may thus become an idealist ; or may be of opinion 
that “ matter” will serve his purpose and thus develop into 
a materialist ; in the same way he.may become any one of the 
following kinds of “ -ists””: a rationalist, an empirictst, a realsst, 
a voluntarist, an evolutionist, a humang#st, a-vitalist, a mechanzst, 
a monist, a pluralist, etc., etc.; he may even speculatively 
construct new principles in his thought and become a monadzst, 
an atomist, etc. From a genuinely transcendent point of view 
all these views of reality indicated by an “ -ism ” become unneces- 
sary, as the unity of cosmic reality is guaranteed extrinsically. 
This view therefore allows a profoundly objective attitude 
towards the many, towards the diverse, and towards all the 
differences given in the cosmos. A Calvinistic philosophy can 
consequently steer clear of all these “ -ssms” founded in some 
immanent principle of reality. (The “-ism” of Calvinism is 
only a nominal epithet denoting this view.) The “ -tsms ” of all 
immanent philosophies promote some particular principle of 
reality to the status of a unifying universal principle with the 
result that the meaning and import of such a principle is unlimi- 
tedly exaggerated and even “ divinely” idolized, and with 
a further result that the other and essentially different principles 
of immanent reality are seen in the light of this universalized or 
idolized principle, thus giving a forced and an artificial view of 
these other principles. ‘This means that all immanent philosophy 
is in one way or other guilty of subjectifying and falsifying 
reality. This is clear when you endeavour to follow an idealist 
interpretation of matter, or a materialist interpretation of mind, 
or a mechanist interpretation of life, or a vitalist interpretation 
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of matter, or an evolutionist interpretation of man, or a humanist 
interpretation of God, etc., etc. Philosophy is to-day (and 
always has been) a chaos of opinions, because most philosophers 
endeavour to explain the unity of reality from different cosmically 
immanent points of view, whereas the unity and ultimate 
meaning of cosmic reality ought to be grasped from the outside, 
i.e. transcendently. ‘This chaos is the tragedy of the struggle 
of man to attain truth in his own strength and from his own 
point of view while he rejects the transcendent point of view 
revealed by God in the Scriptures. 
| Vv 

These arguments tend to show that not only a Calvinistic 
philosophy is possible, but that such a philosophy can be genuinely 
objective in a way in which immanent philosophy can never be 
objective. In a Calvinistic philosophy there is no need to 
exaggerate and idolize the meaning and import of any part of 
creation at the expense of the meaning and import of the other 
parts of cosmic reality. The Calvinistic philosopher need not 
analyse matter from an idealist point of view, nor mind from a 
materialist point of view, etc. He can see matter as matter and 
mind as mind, spirit as spirit and life as life, man as man and he 
can believe in God as God. He can allow full scope to all the 
differences, distinctions and diversities manifest in reality and can 
welcome the discovery of any new, distinction or difference as 
a further manifestation of the didinien and grandeur of God’s 
creative power. ‘There is no monistic tendency in his thought 
to reduce all the differences to some idolized principle or other. 
He has no need of giving an artificial or forced explanation of any 
part of the cosmos. He can acknowledge the principle of 
plurality and of diversity as fundamentally as he maintains the 
principle of extrinsic unity. 

The many and the diverse, however, are not unrelated. 
The different relations between the manifold are as unlimited as 
the manifold itself. This means that reality is not only extrin- 
sically a unity, but is intrinsically a unity too—a unity based 
on the definite existence of the untold many and diverse. A 
Calvinistic philosophy hence has to discover the nature of this 
intrinsic unity in relation to the extrinsic unity accepted a priori 
and to the fundamental diversity existent within reality. These 
points will be developed in a future article. It is necessary in 
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this connection to point out that the relation of philosophy to — 
the different particular sciences must be revealed by an analysis 
of this principle of intrinsic unity. 

In so far as the many and the diverse within the cosmos are 
unlimited, the interrelatedness of the manifold is unlimited too, 
and therefore the task of analysing the intrinsic unity of the 
cosmos is unlimited as well. Hence the task of a Calvinistic 
philosophy will never find an end; the more this philosophy | 
progresses the more it will reveal the grestnes and glory of God, 
our Creator. 

A genuine Calvinistic philosophy is not only possible ; its 
principles also lodge the promise of an energetic and rich develop- 
ment. With this answer to our question it is clear that a great 
task and an urgent duty devolve upon the shoulders of every 
Calvinistic philosopher. When we compare Calvinistic philo- 
sophy with Calvinistic theology, it cannot be denied that the 
former is yet very inferior to the latter—it is yet even inferior 
to the most philosophical systems prevalent to-day. When one 
keeps this in view and is at the same time sensitive to the urgency 
of our modern problems in all spheres of human activity— 
problems which the Calvinistic philosopher must endeavour 
to solve in his way—he will be aware of how pressing the duties 
of the Calvinistic philosophers are. It may be noted, in con- 
clusion, that Calvinistic philosophy may never present speculative 
solutions of the problems, because Calvinism is positive in every 
domain of reality and always has its recourse to posttive facts, to 
positive principles, to positive values, and to the positive revelation 
of God. Speculative philosophy is un-Calvinistic. In furthering 
a positive solution of the problems of the world the Calvinistic 
philosopher promotes the honour of God and leads mankind. 


H. G. Sroxer. 
Potchefstroom, South Africa. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES' 


Wuen we speak of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures we are 
dealing with one of the doctrines of the Christian faith. It is 
from the Scriptures themselves alone that we can learn at first 
hand what the claims are that they make in regard to their own 
origin and authority. It holds of any of the doctrines of the Faith 
that if we would know it we are called upon to learn it on proper 
authority. ‘That is to say it rests on the statements made in the 
Bible in regard to it by Prophets and Apostles. It may pass into 
acceptance in the Church in currently professed form as a Creed, 
and as such men may know what it is and discuss it as the 
recognized teaching of the Church. But the formulation which 
it receives in this shape is not the ultimate basis on which 
Christian truth rests. It may come to be as familiar in Christian 
circles as is the doctrine of the Trinity, and it may be looked upon 
as the authentic statement of what the Church holds. There is, 
however, something that lies deeper than ecclesiastical formulation 
and profession and recognition. To these things no higher 
authority than that of the Church attaches. What really matters 
is that what the Church teaches should be a true exhibition and 
representation of what is taught in the Scriptures. The authority 
that belongs to the teaching of Scripture rests in turn on the fact 
that the supreme author of Scripture is none other than God 
Himself. In other words it is because it has been breathed by 
God and so given by Him that it is possessed of its rightful infallible 
and final authority. 


I 


Now, in respect to the distinctive quality of Holy Writ as the 
Word of God we can learn, as we have said, what it is only from its 
own statements. ‘There is no serious question as to the attitude 
adopted toward the Old Testament by our Lord and His 
Apostles. What that was we learn from the New Testament 
as an authentic witness to their teaching. ‘The Christian response 
to this is one of acceptance. It is because they recognize that 
our Lord spoke with authority that Christians are entitled to be 
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called Christians. They acknowledge Him to be the Christ and 


as such they accord to Him the submission of their intellect as 
well as of their heart. Their acquaintance with Him and His — 
teaching is derived from the witness of the New Testament 
Scriptures. These they proceed upon as trustworthy documents 
and as they acquaint themselves with their teaching they subject 
heart and conscience and understanding to the truth that they 
open up. So in regard to what their Lord taught about the 
Scriptures of which Israel were the custodians they accept His | 
words as regulative for their thought as surely as for their faith. 
This determines the outlook on the Old Testament Scriptures 
that is characteristic of historical Christianity. 

From these same Scriptures of the New Testament which 
tell them what Christ taught they learn on an authority which 
they recognize as sufficient what the endowment was which He 
bestowed upon His chosen representatives as well as the claims ~ 
that He put forth on behalf of His own authority. It is as a 
matter of fact the Christ Who makes these claims that historical 
Christendom recognizes as the supreme authority in the depart- 
ment of Faith and Life ; and recognizing Him to be the Christ, - 
the Great Prophet of the Church, Christians are willing to learn 
what He had to teach. So they submit themselves to the 
authority of the Gospels and as they find in those documents the 
message that He delivered they receive it as they receive Him 
Who delivered it. 

Thus they learn not only what our Lord had to say in respect 
of Moses and the Prophets, but also what was peculiar to His own 
teaching as an opening up of what had found place in the Old 
Testament only in cryptic or initial form. The advance of | 
revelation was like the path of the just which shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. The bud hides in its bosom what the 
warmth of the summer sun brings to light. The full flower 
shows more than did the bud. Yet all the beauty of the full- 
blown rose was hid in the bosom of the rosebud. So the early 
revelation was brought to maturity in the ministry of our Lord. 
He brought out to its full development what the former — 
revelation held only in seed or in germ. The first grey streak 
that tells of the dawn and that heralds the day is followed by 
increasing light until the sun rises and the day has come. So was 
it with the progress of gracious revelation, It was given by steps 
and stages. But no new step that was taken set aside what had 
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been already given. ‘The first promise was followed by many 
more. The Books of the Law were followed by the Prophets 
and the Psalms, so that when our Lord came Israel had in their 
hands the whole canon of Old Testament Scripture. What that 
embosomed by way of prophecy and promise found its fulfilment 
in His person and comingtand work. He opened up the true 
sense, so that what many prophets and righteous men desired to 
hear and heard not was made known to the generation of Israel 
which had the benefit and privilege of His ministry. 

Now the writers of the Gospels set down as witnesses 
credible and trustworthy the teaching that He delivered. God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke unto the 
fathers through the prophets spoke in the fulness of time through 
His Son. The message which He proclaimed His disciples 
received and the record of that message we have in the four 
Gospels which proceeded from the circle that had heard for 
themselves and had seen for themselves what the Son of God 
did and taught. If from the Gospels we see what the character of 
Our Lord’s ministry of teaching and working was we learn from 
them too what His followers experienced by way of training and 
equipment for the work that they were todo. They were to be. 
His witnesses and that this might be the case they must be in a’ 
position to tell what they heard and saw for themselves. During 
His earthly ministry they were learners in their Lord’s School. 
But they were learners who had very much to unlearn and in the 
account that they give of the process of their education they are 
wonderfully candid as they let us see their own mistakes and how 
backward they were in taking in the real meaning of their Lord’s 
mission and work. 


II 

A competent witness, it has been said, needs three things, 
capacity, opportunity, and veracity. All these three met in the 
witnesses that our Lord chose to testify in regard to Himself. In 
respect of their capacity they were plain men of common sense who — 
would never be challenged as witnesses in any case or court on the 
ground that they were deficient in ordinary understanding. The 
fact that they were so long in their Lord’s company gave them 
the opportunity that was needed to fit them to be His witnesses. 
For in the years of their fellowship with Him as disciples they had 
every chance of seeing and of hearing for themselves. This fitted 
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them to tell, as witnesses, of the facts about His works and His 
teaching both. The third requisite condition for a competent 
witness is to be found also in their case. They were men of 
character and on the score of veracity we cannot name any others 
whose word we should sooner take in regard to what had come 
within the sphere of their own cognisance. | 

With these three conditions meeting in them we should at 
once acknowledge how fit they_were to fulfil the function of 
bearing witness to their Lord. When further we take note of the 
risk that they ran in bearing their witness and the many induce- 
ments that they had to be silent and not to provoke the anger 
of the men in power and yet they were not silent, this considera- 
tion shows how free they were from self-seeking in taking the 
course that they did. All ordinary prudential motives would 
tell in the direction of bidding them study their selfish interests 
and their ease. But in spite of this they could not hold their 
_ peace. In the face of persecution and danger and death they 
bore their witness. The facts that they attested we find on 
record and we may come in touch through the record of those 
facts in the Gospels with the Lord whom they learned to know, 
to follow and to serve. 

The disciples who were thus meant to be witnesses and were 
trained for that work were meant also to be teachers. Now for 
their two-fold office of witnesses and teachers their Lord 
promised them that they should have special equipment. In 
the matter of the witness that they should bear to His Word He 
gave them the express promise that when they should receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost He would bring all things to their 
remembrance whatsoever He had said unto them and they 
should bear witness because they had been with Him from the 
beginning. Witness given under such special conditions should 
be the witness not only of the ordinary powers of human memory 
but also the witness of memory divinely reinforced. In that 
case their witness should be a positively trustworthy source of 
information in regard to what their Lord had done and taught. 
And such was the witness that was borne by the Apostles from the 
time that they received the endowment of Pentecost ; and what 
held of their spoken word holds good of the permanent record 
of their ministry of witness as we have it in the four Gospels. 

During the course of their Lord’s ministry on earth His 
disciples made it quite obvious that they had much yet to learn 
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that they might understand the teaching which they heard 
from Him. It was only by slow degrees that they were set free _ 
from the mistaken ideas that they had learned, from their 
childhood, to cherish in regard to the work of the Christ for whose 
coming their fathers had looked and in whose coming they 
cheftlscives as disciples had learned to rejoice. So long as they 
were held in the grip of such prejudice they neither entered into 
their Lord’s teaching as they should, nor were they in a position 
to teach their fellows the full truth that had fallen upon their 
ears. ‘They were meant, however, to be teachers, and authorita- 
tive teachers, of the full Word of divine revelation. For this 
end they needed to have their understanding enlightened and 
their judgment cleared. Otherwise they could not be the 
authoritative expositors and preachers of a message which was to 
be proclaimed with great plainness of speech. If their hearers 
were to acquaint themselves with the fulness of Gospel truth it 
was plain that they as its teachers must know it for themselves, 
They must then be delivered from their mistaken thoughts of the 
truth made known by their Lord. They knew it as yet not asa 
whole but in parts. ‘This knowledge’ was not enough to furnish 
them with equipment for their office. So their Lord’s 
promise was given them that when the Spirit of truth! that He 
promised them should come He would lead them into all the 
truth. So much they knew already. So much more they failed 
to do justice to, and so much also was not as yet disclosed to them. 
The full discovery had not been given them for they were not ripe 
yet for it. So their Lord told them that He had many things to 
say unto them which they could not yet bear. These things they 
were to come to know when they should be led into the full truth. 
Once this should happen they were no longer to be mere babes in 
this knowledge. They were to be led into it and when this 
should come about they would know it in its true setting and they 
would know its parts in their true relations to one another and in 
their proper proportions. Thus their judgment should be 


matured. 


III 


But our Lord’s promises to the apostles went further. In 
them the Spirit of their Father was to speak even when they were 
only called upon to open their mouths in their own self-defence. 
If this was so might it not be reasoned a fortiori that the provision 
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which should equip them for self-defence would assuredly be 
theirs when they spoke as the responsible and authoritative 
representatives of their Lord? We are not left to inference here 
or to our own reasonings from the fitness of things. So close was 
their relation to their Lord as His Apostles that those who 
should hear them should hear Him, and those who rejected them 
rejected Him. And again when we see the claims that an 
Apostle could make we learn what the endowment was that his 
brethren and he enjoyed for the discharge of the ministry of 
witness and teaching to which they were called. 

In this connection it is of interest to take note of what the 
Apostle Paul has to say of himself and of his fellows. They spoke 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth. Not only did they receive the Spirit who 
is from God that they might know the things which are freely 
given us from God. ‘They were to speak these things in Spirit- 
given words. Thus he claimed that not only the substance of their. 
teaching was of authority but also its form. In this we read the 
recognized fulfilment in the Apostles of the promise that had 
been given to them. Their hearers who heard to profit received 
from them the word of God, and in so doing treated it not as the 
word of man but as it was in truth the Word of God which 
worketh effectually in them that believe. And when Paul used 
his authority as an Apostle in laying down the law for those in 
the Church of Corinth who were prophets or spiritual he made it 
plain that they were called upon to recognize that the things 
which he wrote to them were indeed the commandments of the 
Lord. 

What Paul thus claimed for his written word held good of the 
word of his brother Apostles. Thus also we find John saying: 
“ He that is of God heareth us ”, while “ he that is not of God 
heareth not us”. And it was thus that men were to know the 
Spirit of truth from the spirit of error. The very touchstone that 
told the difference lay in this fact, that the final authority of the 
Apostles should be recognized. 

Such is the position that historical believing Christianity 
takes up. It accords to the Apostles what they claim as their 
own ; and it recognizes in their writings the permanent and final 
form of the revelation that the Son of God came to make. He 
gave so much of it in the course of His ministry on earth and this 
we have in abiding shape in the four Gospels. These are the 
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records of what Jesus began both to do and to teach until the day 
in which He was taken up. With this record in our hands we 
may see what the Apostles saw and we may hear what 
We are as it were looking through their eyes and we a listening 
as it were with their ears. They have left Cord of what 
they heard and saw to serve as the ground of Faith. They 
thought their witness worthy of credit and that it was a sufficient 
basis for a faith to build upon which receives their Lord as the 
Christ, the Son of God. When they indicate the end for which 
they wrote they but put on record what their Lord meant them 
to do. He also meant that their word of witness should be 
enough for the faith of His people in all ages to build upon. Their 
ministry was derived from Him. He. called them; He trained 
them; He sent them. The equipment that He promised them 
He bestowed upon them. Thus it came about that after He was 
taken up He fulfilled to them His promise and in their witness and 
in their teaching He Himself continued to bear witness and to 
teach. What He did in His earthly ministry He continued in His 
heavenly. As the result of this continued ministry He enabled 
His Apostles to fulfil their oral and their active ministry on earth 
and to leave an abiding heritage to those who should believe in 
Him through their word. This was nothing less than the 
prolongation of their ministry of witness and of teaching. Its 
concrete embodied form is the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 


IV 


We may be tempted to wish that we had lived in the days in 
which our Lord was to be seen and heard, or His Apostles bore 
_ first-hand witness in regard to Him, ;These were days which many 

prophets and righteous men desired to see yet saw not. They 
were great days indeed. We should not, however, forget that 
the word of the Apostles preserves to us their witness, and though 
curiosity might be gratified if we could be transported back to the 


time and land of the New Testament facts yet we should see: 


nothing but what the Apostles tell us and we should hear from 
their living voice no other message than we have in their written 
word. We need not then envy them the privilege that was 
theirs. ‘The same Jesus of Whom they speak and Whom they 
knew is before us that we may believe in Him and know Him as 
our own. The greatest good that the Apostles themselves got 
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of the Gospel is the good that is common to all the children of 
the new birth. They knew their Lord, and that is the very life 
of the soul and it is our life that we should know Him. And we 
are not to give place to the thought that He has withheld from us 
the means of truly acquainting ourselves with Him. Such is 
the privilege that the New Testament Church enjoys to the ends 
of the earth and to the end of time, when she has those Scriptures 
which enshrine the ministry of our Lord, as a personal and direct 
ministry on earth, and as a real and abiding and authoritative 
ministry which is His as the risen and exalted Christ. He 
continued to work and to teach through His Apostles and the 
record of it all is ours that we may acquaint ourselves with Him, 
and through a living faith get the good of the Gospel of His 
Grace. 

Now this record is as authoritative as the spoken word of the 
Twelve. It shares with their oral witness and teaching in the 
quality of final authority. This was theirs because their Lord 
spoke through them. They spoke in the words that the Holy 
Ghost enabled them to employ. They were inspired men and 
their message was an inspired message. God breathed on them 
and He breathed through them so that their word was His Word 
in very deed. They were equally inspired when they wrote as 
when they spoke, and the same theopneust character that attached 
to their spoken word belongs to their written word also. Such is 
the claim that they made for themselves; and that is the claim 
which their writings still make. 

Their word as His Apostles was their Lord’s word, and this 
is what is meant by the inspiration of the New Testament. From 
its pages we learn that our Lord and His Apostles too regarded 
the sacred deposit which was in the hands of Israel and which the 
New Testament Church as the legitimate successor to the Church 
of the Old Testament still holds in her hands as the Word of God 
given of old by Moses and the Prophets. It was not the word 
only of Moses or the word of Isaiah, or the word of David. It 
was their word indeed, for they spoke it and they wrote it. 
But the word of Moses was the Word of God. The word of 
Isaiah was the word of God. The word of David was the Word 
of God. So in the New Testament we have the Word of Paul 
and the Word of John and the Word of Luke. It was not only 
their Word, it was the Word of God. Now this brings before us 
the mysterious character of Holy Writ. 
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V 


The written and the Incarnate Word are so alike the one to 
the other. The Incarnate Word was very God and very Man, 
and He was the sinless One. So too the written word is the very 
word of those who wrote it, and at the same time the very word 

“of God Who made use of them. They were the penmen of 
scripture. They themselves were, to quote the word of Dr. John 
Duncan, the “‘ men-pens ” of the Holy Ghost. In the fulness of 
their individuality with all their gifts of style and expression He 
made use of them. There is mystery: here without a doubt. 
It is not, however, a mystery that is unparalleled or unexampled. 
We have an illustration of it in the working of the efficacious grace 
in which we believe. The Lord, the Holy Ghost, works in the 
regenerate the faith of the Gospel and the repentance that is unto 
life. It is not the Spirit that believes or repents. It is the 
believer or the penitent. They exercise faith. It is the Spirit 
that works it. They exercise godly sorrow. It is the Spirit who 
is its author. He works all and they are the agents in it all. It is 
of His inworking and enabling that they repentand believe. But 
the faith that they exercise and the repentance by which they 
turn from sin to God are both the personal activity of the new-born 
soul. He worketh all their works in them and to Him belongs 
the undivided glory of them. Yet the works are theirs. His 
working does not overwhelm or obliterate their personality. It 
quickens the soul when dead in sin and it upholds the soul that 
it has brought alive. In the free exercise of a will that His grace 

_ has renewed they yield themselves in obedience of faith. 

Now to those who hold with us this, the faith of the Reformed 
Churches, it sounds simply absurd to hear men describe the 
doctrine of inspiration as though it were an impossible thing for 

_ a transcendent sovereign God so to use a man in the full and free 
exercise of his faculties as an instrument of His own hand for 
making known His mind and will. Why, men who play well on 
an instrument may harp well or pipe well. The music of the 
pipe and of the harp may be in perfect harmony yet the hearer 
can tell the one from the other. They are both the music of the 
players who are pleased to make the one of them the pipe and the 
other of them the harp his instrument of music. A man’s writing 
varies with the pen that he employs. That pen may be hard or 
soft. It may be broad or fine and according to its make will the 
script be that it is employed to produce. Yet you find men object 
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to the doctrine of inspiration that there can be nothing in it because 
we can tell the style or expression of John or Paul or Isaiah. 

It is of the essence of stupidity not to see that God Almighty 
is not confined to a dead level of monotony when He is pleased 
to speak to His creatures in His written word. To say that 
inspiration of necessity suppresses the distinctive features of 
human expression when men are under its influence is to refuse to 

acknowledge that God is able to use men in the full and free 
exercise of their distinct individuality. It sets unwarrantable 
bounds to the power of Almighty God. Yet men maintain that 
the doctrine of inspiration which teaches that there is the 
concursus of the Divine and the human is an impossibility. 
They hold that if the written word is wholly of God it can be only 
by His express dictation that this can be secured, or that He 
brings it about by making the writers so many machines. They 
denounce it ‘as mechanical inspiration. They evidently think 
_ that they can tell what God can and what He cannot do in these | 
' things. So they take upon themselves to say that in the case 
when the written product i is wholly divine it must be the effect 
of mere mechanical activity of the human writer. 

Now in these things it becomes men to be modest and not 
to claim to know more than they know indeed. We who hold 
to the pervasive Divine character of Holy Writ are not bound to 
say how otherwise than by mechanical control such a result is 
brought about. The mode of the divine activity may, nay must, 
be to us an inscrutable mystery. We are not to outstep our 
bounds and to lay limits on the free Sovereignty of the Lord God 
and say—“ Thou must do this and Thou must not do that ”. 
It is the bloated pride of an unhumbled heart that will utter 
words of such akind. He gives no account of many of his matters _ 
and we dare not summon Him to our bar before whose bar we must 
ourselves stand. Men may press us to define what the inspiration 
is which brings it about that the words of men are at the same 
time, and fully, the words of God. We might answer that we 
are not minded to pry into the mysterious mode of the Divine 
co-agency and controlling agency im producing the Holy 
Scriptures. That operation of Divine power is one that results 
in a Book which on the one side is altogether the Word of the 
men who spoke and wrote it, while on the other side it is wholly 
the word of the Living God Who made use of the writers as His 


instruments. 
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VI 

We like to consider inspiration as that exercise and just that 
exercise of divine controlling and determining power which 
secures that those who are its instruments wrote the very Word 
of God. Men have spoken of guidance and control and direction 
and superintendence and suggestion as modes of inspiration. 
It may quite possibly be that these|words may be competently 
applied to the character of its work/ But when we go into these 
things we are going beyond ourdepth. We who cannot tell how 
soul and body co-exist and go to make up our full person are 
overstepping the bounds of our province when we speculate as 
to how God is working in bringing such a product as Holy Writ 
into being. Let it be enough for us to recognize what it is and 
what it claims to be and leave it with Him to bring His counsel 
to pass as seems best to His unsearchable wisdom. 

A full inspiration extends not only to the substance but 
to the form, not only to the thought but to the expression of 
Holy Scripture. In other words the inspiration that is responsible 
for producing the written Word of God is at once full and 
verbal. In the Downgrade controversy in which Mr. Spurgeon 
took part in his later years, he said that the attacks that were 
then so common on verbal inspiration were but the verbal form 
of the attack on inspiration. In saying so he hit the nail on the 
head. Those who are content to learn their doctrine of 
inspiration from the statements, teaching, and phenomena of 
Scripture itself will not be slow to acknowledge that the very 
words, which are but the vesture of ‘the thought, are God’s 
chosen Words. Thought and expression are interlinked and when 
Paul laid stress on the word “Seed” in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, or when our Lord quoted Psalm CX. to ask how Messiah 

could be David’s son when David in the Spirit spoke of Him as 
his Lord, or when he answered the Sadducees by referring them 
to the words spoken from the Burning Bush we are confronted 
with Scripture’ s own use of Scripture, And this teaches us the 
stress which it lays upon the very words that it employs. 

Again when men refer to Scripture quotations as not verbally 
accurate they forget that the Supreme Author of Scriptures is 
surely free to express Himself as He pleases. He knows His own 
thought and how to utter it. May He alone not vary the 
expression of His thought, the thought remaining the same, as 
He sees right ? 
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When we are told that our doctrine of inspiration can hold 
good only of the autographs of Holy Writ we might answer that 
it is the whole aim and endeavour of a reverent criticism, that is, 
of the study of Scriptures by believers, to attain to certainty as — 
to the precise text and the exact meaning of the Word of God | 
as it was at first given. And the more real our conviction of the | 
truth of Divine Inspiration the more should be our zeal and 
diligence in this study. | 

It is boldly affirmed at other times that if it was the original _ 
text that was inspired we are not entitled to speak of any © 
translation of Scripture, even the very best, as being the Word © 
of God. The niggling spirit that carps at the acknowledgment of 
a good translation as the Word of God in another language comes 
in conflict with an obvious feature of Scripture usage; for we © 


find that the New Testament makes use of a translation of the | 


Old Testament. In this usage the translation is freely employed 
and no exception is taken to it as though the quality of Divine 
authorship and authority had evaporated in the process of 
translation. 

When again the objection is raised that we are face to face 
with a large variety of readings in our oldest manuscripts and that 
it is inept for us to hold the inspiration of Scripture seeing that | 
we cannot be sure as to the exact reading at some points of the 
original text. Men forget that by the time when our Lord was 
upon earth there is no doubt but there were already in existence 
a multitude of various readings in the Hebrew Text and the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. There were un- 
doubtedly various exhibitions of Scripture in the instances in 
which that translation diverged from a literal representation of 
the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Now of these things — 
our Lord takes no notice. So also His apostles. The cardinal 
controlling consideration that the Scriptures as the people had 
them in their hands or had access to them, were the Word of God | 
is what He and they lay stress upon. And this is ample warrant 
for us to follow in their steps. 


VII 


But how often do we hear men daring to say that when our 
Lord emptied Himself in His humiliation He consented to such 
an abridgment of His knowledge as that He shared in the 
limitations and prejudices of His Galilean environment, and so 
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took Old Testament Scripture at its current valuation? When 
they say this they think that they have got rid of His witness to 
the word which Israel had in their hands. They imagine that 
they have put Him out of action as an authoritative teacher in 
regard to such matters of criticism and that they have left the 
ground clear for exercising the utmost freedom in their handling 
of the Old Testament. Well, what have they succeeded in 
doing ? For themselves they have got rid of the note of 
authority which sounds through His teaching and they have taken 
up the position that the Incarnate Son of God was the victim of 
nescience, ignorance and local and provincial prejudice. Would 
it not be more in keeping with the attitude that they have 
resolved to adopt that they should at once deny the truth of His 
Incarnation ? ‘Their profession of it when they strip His words 
of final authority is like the kiss of Judas when his Lord was to 
be taken and slain. 

But how does the case stand in regard to the words that our 
Lord spoke ? Let us but listen to what He has Himself to say. 
*“*T have not spoken from Myself but the Father which sent Me; 
He gave me a commandment what I should say and what I should 
speak. And I know that His Commandment is life everlasting: 
whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto Me so 
I speak.” The quarrel then of those who will not hear and rest 
in His words as final is with the Father, who, as He dwelt in His 
Son and did the works, gave to His Son in Whom He dwelt the 
words that He should speak. We should bear in mind that when 
the Son came as His Father’s Servant to do His will He was sent 
and thus had at once a mission and a commission. Within the 
bounds of that commission He kept Himself. When He was 
tempted by Satan to turn the stones into bread the tempter aimed 
at inducing Him to lay aside that form of a servant in which He 
hadcome. This the faithful Servant would not do. Throughout 
His ministry He kept a servant’s place and the Will of the Father 
was the rule of His service. This held in regard to the very words 
that He spoke. When then He spoke of the word which had» 
already been given as a Scripture that could not be broken the 
witness which He bore to it is the very word which His Father 
gave Him to speak. So all who have recognized Him as a Son 
sent as a servant receive His word as final and rest in it. 

Whatever endeavours the adversaries by their excursions in 
ae of criticism have made to set aside the authority 
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and finality of His witness come to naught when we are face to 
face with the claim that He makes to speak the Father’s words. 
Let this claim be set aside and He is set aside. When this claim 
is acknowledged Christian Faith rests with security in the words _ 
that He has spoken. 

It is the very Son of the Father that has spoken the very words 
which the Father gave Him to speak. And it is in keeping with 
the fitness of things in this situation that when the words of the 
Father are to be spoken they should be spoken by His everlasting 
Word. We see then how vain the attempt is to shake the 
authority of our Lord’s witness to Old Testament Scripture and 
at the same time we see how the truth that He spoke only the — 
words which the Father gave Him to speak stamps His every 
Word with absolute authority. The promises that He gave to 
His Apostles were among those words. Those promises we 
recognize to have been fulfilled in the subsequent ministry of the 
Apostles and so the revelation given once for all in the fulness of 
the times is preserved in its written form for all time and is still ~ 
and will be to the end the abiding possession of all to whom the 
New Testament Scriptures have come. 


- Modern Sadduceism in all its forms has a quarrel with the 
Divine authority of the written word. This is so because its 
animating principle is not the faith which takes its seat at 
the footstool of the Son of God, but the unbelief which carps and 
cavils at His message. It has made the most of its parade of 
objections and difficulties yet Christian believers who have heard 
the voice of the Son of God as He still speaks the words of 
everlasting life have not been greatly moved. Those of them who 
have enquired into these matters have learned to wait for further 
light to clear up the difficulties that are to be met with and they 
do this with all the more confidence and composure of mind 
because so many of the difficulties that were the stock in trade of 
unbelievers in former days have been already cleared up; and 
they cherish the confidence that there is still in store for the 
Church of God an experience of clearing up in regard to those 
difficulties on which unbelief still lays stress. 

In this connection some writers on the subject of the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures have put the cart before the 
horse. In seeking to state the doctrine of inspiration they begin 
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at the wrong end. They start with the difficulties and having 
come to their conclusions in regard to these they employ those 
conclusions to modify and determine the sense in which the 
clear evidence of the statements of the Bible itself should be 
taken. This is not the course that men would take to arrive at 
the teaching of Scripture in regard to any other subject, say, sin 
or salvation. What is obviously the right course to take is . 
that we should first see what the witness of the sacred Writings 
is and when we have taken a conjoint view of that witness as 
exhibited in various statements of the Word, then we should put 
objections and difficulties into their own subordinate place and 
not suffer the impression that they make upon us to override the 
plain statements on which the body of our doctrine rests. 

As we indicated at the outset it is only when we are agreed 
as to the fact that Christian Truth is indeed a Divine Revelation 
that we come logically to discuss the doctrine of what Inspiration 
is. When we recognize the authentic character of our Scripture 
documents as an exhibition of the truth which our Lord and His 
Apostles proclaimed we are warranted in going further than 
stating that these documents are in a general sense authentic and 
trustworthy ; we are warranted too, in holding that they are what 
they claim to be, not only a written embodiment of a real Divine 
Revelation, but a divinely given record of that Revelation, so 
that it is indeed God’s own Word which He has been pleased to 
commit to writing. In the everyday working of Christian Faith 
this is proceeded upon. And when questions are raised about it 
and we look into them we find that the working understanding 
of Christian Faith can be set aside only by refusing to accept the 
substantial truth of the claims that our Lord made for Himself 
_ and that His Apostles on His behalf continue to make. For they 
continue to make the same claims as He did and these we have in 
the Word that enshrines their ministry of teaching and witness. 
To refuse then to accept the teaching of Scripture in regard to 
the claims that it makes to be the Word of God is to meet its 
claims not with a loyalty of a Christian Faith, but with the 
unbelief that has not yet learned to bow to the authority of Christ, 
the Son of God. 


Joun Mac 
Edinburgh. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS AND HIS 
SINLESSNESS 


AN OUTLINE DISCUSSION - 


Tue baptism of Jesus by John is recorded in the three Synoptic 
Gospels ; together with the accompanying events, the descent 
of the Spirit and the Voice from Heaven. The fourth Gospel 
refers to the baptism (John i. 32-34), but does not specifically 
state or describe it. This accords with the supplemental nature 
of John’s Gospel. Thus all four Gospel writers seem to have 
counted the baptism of Jesus an event of importance. To be 
sure their records of it, save for Matthew, are brief; yet, as we — 
shall see, there may have been good reason for this. 

The importance of the baptism of Jesus is suggested in part 
by its position in the Gospel records. It marks the first appear- 
ance and the first words of Jesus in his maturity; and his 
transition from private life to public ministry. In that strategic 
position, does it cast any light upon the silent years in Nazareth ; 
or do the words of Jesus on that occasion give any insight into the 
mind of Christ as He faced His public ministry ? Does the 
baptism contribute to the understanding of the Person and 
Mission of Jesus, coming as it does at the time when that Person 
was emerging from obscurity to undertake His public ministry ? 


I 


When Jesus came to John to be baptized, John was un- 
willing to perform the rite (Matt. iii. 14). The Greek uses the 
imperfect tense of incomplete and repeated action. John sought to 
hinder Jesus (but did not succeed) ; John repeatedly endeavoured 
to dissuade Jesus. Moreover the Greek uses a compound verb 
which intensifies the meaning of hindering. John was protesting 
vigorously ! 

Now why did John hesitate to baptize Jesus? We might 
think at first that John did not know Jesus. Certainly he would 
baptize no one without evidence that the baptism was justified. 
But John’s further word indicates at once that he did know 
Jesus ; else never would John have said: “ J have need to be 
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baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” The pronoun 
subjects are expressed in Greek, that is they are emphatic. The 
emphasis is due to the primary contrast of the verse, the contrast 
between persons, between the “I” and the “ Thou”. Out of 
this contrast of persons arises a secondary contrast, the contrast 
between their needs for baptism. 

Not ignorance, then, but knowledge of Jesus caused John’s 
protest. But what was it that John knew about Jesus? John’s 
baptism was upon the ground of confession and repentance, and. 
unto remission of sins (Matt. iii. 6, 11 ; Mark i. 4-5 ; Luke iii. 3). 
When, therefore, John sought to prevent the baptism of Jesus, it 
could have been only on the ground of a moral purity that 
rendered such baptism unnecessary. So far as John was concerned, 
Jesus had no sin to confess, no reason for repentance, no need 
for cleansing. And this attitude of John found striking 
expression ; for before the moral purity of Jesus, John, the very 
prophet of righteousness, stood to confess himself a sinner who 
needed to be baptized by Jesus. Not Jesus, but John needed 
cleansing ! John, the official prophet of God, who spoke for 
God, who acted upon the authority of God, who would brook 
in consequence no interference from any man, yet stood to 
acknowledge the superiority of Jesus to him, both in moral 
character and in official aythority to baptize. 

How John arrived at this knowledge of Jesus, before the 
latter’s baptism, before the promised sign from Heaven (John 
i. 33), we need not pause to discuss here. Sufficient for us to 
know that Matthew notes the unmistakable fact of that know- 
ledge. The “ how” of it he did not pause to discuss. 

When we consider then the nature of the baptism and 
John’s official position as prophet, his protest against Jesus’ 
baptism, and his willingness to submit himself to be baptized by 
Jesus, became tantamount to a declaration of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. 

But let us turn to the iter half of the scene—the reaction 
of Jesus to John’s protest. Does Jesus recognize John’s protest - 
as valid, or does he indicate that John’s judgment is in error ? 
Perhaps the significance of Jesus’ reply to John becomes the 
more striking when we consider the reaction which we should 
normally expect from a man of integrity in such a position. It is 
a , simple law of moral and religious experience that the holier a 
man’s life becomes the more aware is he of his failure and sin. 
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The higher our standards the more apparent to us is our failure 
to attain. And the climax of this experience comes when we 
truly face God’s standard for human life—the standard of 
perfection. It was thus with the apostle Paul who called himself 
the chief of sinners. Only the man of ignorance and lowstandards 
dares to proclaim that he has attained. Now as Jesus came to the 
Jordan to be baptized he possessed unquestionably an unusual 
purity of life. The word of John compels that view; and the 
subsequent gospel record leaves it undeniable. When therefore 
John said to one so spiritually sensitive, “ You have no need of 
confession, repentance, cleansing from sin ”, we should expect a 
swift, humble, but firm protest against such a statement. Is not 
then the reply of Jesus to John amazing! There is no stated 
denial of John’s word, no incisive protest against its truth, no 
humble confession of conscious sin, Can this imply aught else 
than that Jesus accepted as valid John’s protest against his 
baptism ? And this is borne out by the actual reply of Jesus, 
who quietly requested that John permit the baptism. 

The word “ permit” (ages) is certainly significant. It 
indicates that Jesus consciously asked John to do something 
which was not necessary ; he requested, as it were, a favour of 
John. “ Permit”, said Jesus, “this apparently unreasonable 
rite’; perhaps implying that later John should come to under- 
stand the act. But if, on the other hand, Jesus had been 
conscious of any sin because of which baptism was truly needed, 
would he not have used a simple command or plea, “ Baptize 
me”? A person truly in need does not say to the one able and 
eager to help, “‘ Permit me to be helped by you”. A person 
would speak thus if he were graciously allowing someone to help. 
him, the more so if that one hesitated to help through a sense of 
humility. But the drowning man does not say to the life-saver, 
“ Permit me to be saved by you ” ; he cries “ Save me ”. 

Thus Jesus with John seemed to recognize that the normal 
reason for baptism did not apply. There was no moral necessity 
for it. Yet for other reasons, which we shall consider later, 
Jesus requested John to perform the rite. But if the baptism 
of Jesus was without moral necessity, then we have reached 
this conclusion, that morally Jesus’ baptism by John was a purely © 
voluntary act. 

But grant for the moment the view that the request of 
Jesus, “‘ Permit—for the time béing ” was really a denial of that 


™ 
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which John had said. John intimated the sinlessness of Jesus. 


Jesus, by way of terse denial, out of a consciousness of sin, 
reiterated his original plea: “Let me be baptized.” John 
had said, “ You need no baptism”; Jesus said (so this view 
runs), “ Permit it ”—i.e. I do need it. 

Now if we accept this view, then we need to note that this 
is the only place in the Gospels where Jesus acknowledges sin. 
(The New Testament makes abundantly clear that the experience 
of separation from God on the Cross was not the consequence of 
personal sin.) Jesus ever stands as the supreme illustration of all 
that He taught, save in the matter of confession, repentance, and 
the consciousness of sin. Yet how could He have failed to be an 
example in these elements so fundamental to His teachings, except 
on the ground of His own conscious sinlessness ? We need not 
develop here the implications of this situation other than to say 
that Jesus’ own consciousness of sinlessness, in the light of His 
Character, becomes a supreme argument for its reality. And 
beyond this the argument for His sinlessness rises from many 
sides. Certainly then if Matthew iii. 15 is to conform to the rest 
of the New Testament we must see Jesus’ reply to John as 
grounded in His sense of sinlessness. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out in conclusion that 
this fact of sinlessness concerning which Jesus and John were 
both agreed argues the unique Person of Christ; and this 
uniqueness the New Testament explains by the deity of Jesus. 
Thus Jesus came to the baptism with a clear consciousness of 


His Unique Person ; or in New Testament terms, with the clear 
realization of His personal Oneness with God. 


II 


But if John’s protest and Jesus’ response rest upon a common 
recognition of Christ’s sinlessness, Why was Fesus baptized? To, 


_ this question many answers have been given (cp. e.g. summary 
in Smith, J. R., The Holy Spirit in the Gospels, p. 151). We 
shall return later to consider the underlying principles of these 
answers. But for the present we note that Jesus Himself has 
answered our question. In Matt. iii. 15, Jesus stated why He 
wished to be baptized: “ for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” It seems most natural to take the “us” as 
referring to Jesus and John. The scene is a dialogue; the “I” 
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and the “ you ” of the preceding verse are emphatic ; and it was 
the protest of John which was preventing the fulfilment of 
righteousness in that John, by performing the rite of baptism, 
would enable Jesus to do that which He counted an act of 
righteousness. 

In relation to this statement by Jesus as to the reason He 
wished to be baptized, two questions at once arise. First: what 
did Jesus mean by righteousness? Second: how was His 
baptism a fulfilment of that righteousness ? 

Righteousness is a broad term appearing with varying 
emphasis in different Scriptural periods ; according as it is used 
in reference to the Mosaic code, as it falls from the lips of the 
prophets, as we find it in the Gospels, as it acquires the theo- | 
logical significance of the epistles. But a study of these varying 
Scriptural uses will reveal this common denominator, this basic 
element of righteousness—obedience to the revealed will of God. 
And this obedience applies at once to the inner life of thought, 
as well as to the outer life of deed. If it be asked in what sense 
righteousness so defined could be applied to God, the principle 
still holds; God is righteous in His self-consistency, in His 
faithfulness to His given word. | 

Let us now turn back to Matt. iii. 1§ with this basic concept 
of righteousness as obedience to the will of God. Jesus requested 
the rite of baptism because therein He perceived that He was 
doing something which was in obedience to the Father’s Will, 
i.e. He was fulfilling righteousness. 

We now face the second question, how did Jesus’ baptism 
involve obedience to the Father’s Will for Him? We bear in 
mind the conclusion that Jesus and John alike agreed that there 
was no personal, moral necessity for the rite. It was a purely 
voluntary act on Jesus’ part. Let us note then exactly what 
Jesus did when He underwent the baptism. He permitted to be 
done to Him that which had been done, and needed to be done, 
to sinful men. He who knew no sin declared Himself willing to 
be dealt with as a sinner. He was willing to stand where the 
sinner must stand, and to take to Himself that which came as 
the consequence of man’s sin. By submission to ‘Fobn’s baptism 
Jesus thus symbolically declared His acceptance (humanly speaking) 
of that vicarious principle upon which, according to the New 
Testament, His ministry and death actually rested. ‘The baptism 
was an act in its very nature peculiarly appropriate to indicate 
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Jesus’ acceptance of the vicarious principle in relation to sinful 
man. ‘Thus standing at the beginning of His public ministry 
Jesus indicated His understanding of the basic principle of the 
Father’s Will for that ministry ; and symbolically, by the act of 
voluntary baptism, Jesus showed both His acceptance of that 
principle and the dedication of Himself to its fulfilment. The 
baptism was thus a fulfilment of righteousness because therein 
Jesus revealed His obedience to the Will of God. 

The vicarious principle can be traced in the statements of 
Jesus concerning Himself and His ministry; and in the striking 
utterances of Jesus concerning His own death before He died. 
He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many. He came to seek and to save the lost. 
And see the pregnant words of John x. 7-18. Now in the New 
Testament the vicarious principle finds its culmination in the 
Cross. Thus the Cross which closes Jesus’ public ministry best 
interprets for us the baptism which began that ministry. Set 
the baptism and Calvary side by side and we see how appropriate 
a medium was the baptism to indicate Jesus’ acceptance of that _ 
principle which issued at last in the Cross. ‘Thus the saying that 
“ He set His face steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem ” applies not 
only to the time when Jesus turned finally from Galilee, but with 
some degree of meaning it might be applied also to that time 
when Jesus went down into Jordan to be baptized by John. 

If our interpretation of the baptism is correct, then it is 
not at all surprising that following it the three Synoptists record 
a Voice from Heaven saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son in Whom 
(in Thee) I am well pleased ”. For the baptism touches the whole 
ministry and mission of Jesus; and well might the Father be 
pleased that the Son had submitted Himself to that vicarious 
principle which should lead to the redemption of sinful man. 

But if we are to interpret the vicarious mission of which 
Jesus was conscious in terms of the New Testament, as a vicarious 
work of God for man, then the realization by Jesus of His Mission 
involved the concept of the uniqueness and the deity of His 
Person, through whom alone such a mission could be accom- 
plished. But already in the scene Jesus’ consciousness of Person 
has been suggested through His sense of sinlessness. ‘Thus the 
baptism brings together the Person and Mission of Jesus and 
reveals the interplay between the two. The consciousness of His 
Person enabled Him to understand the nature of His Mission ; 
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and the nature of His Mission rests back upon and reveals the 
concept of His Person, and that we should find the Person and 
Mission of Jesus thus present in the baptism is not surprising ; 
for this union of the two is characteristic of the New Testament. 


Ill 


What further confirmation can we find for the interpretation 
we have given to the baptism of Jesus ? 

(1) The writer believes that this interpretation brings it 
into vital and progressive relationship to the preceding event 
recorded in the life of Christ—the scene of the boy Jesus in the 
temple at twelve. And in like manner the writer believes that 
this interpretation brings the baptism into a vital and progressive 
alignment with the succeeding event in the life of Jesus—the | 
temptation in the wilderness. Thus our interpretation would 
bind together in vital and logical unity these three recorded 
events which precede the active public ministry of our Lord. 
Such coherency of events would argue for the truth of our 
interpretation. 

To develop this point further would involve, of course, a — 
discussion both of the temple scene and of the wilderness tempta- 
tion. Obviously such a discussion would be too extensive to 
undertake here. But we may illustrate the possibilities of this — 
situation by touching briefly upon the relation of our interpreta- 
tion of the baptism to the temptation. The acceptance by 
Jesus of the vicarious principle in His voluntary act of baptism 
indicated His readiness to undertake a spiritual ministry, the 
establishment of a spiritual kingdom through the giving of His 
own life to redeem man from sin. ‘That the presentation of such 
a kingdom to the materialistically-minded Jews of the day would 
bring in itself a cross, needed no divine revelation. But the issue . 
of the temptations was far more subtle than a mere conflict 
between materialism and idealism. Jesus had dedicated Himself 
to the spiritual ministry and kingdom. The drive of the 
temptations was to bring Jesus to attempt the establishment of 
that kingdom by means other than the cross; to attempt the 
establishment of a spiritual kingdom by material methods. But 
only that which could produce an inner spiritual regeneration 
would be adequate for the redemption of man. Sin had cut 
deep into the human soul ; and the wound, like any deep wound, 
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could be healed truly only from within to without. In the 
temptations Jesus saw that the kingdom of righteousness could not 
be attained by feeding men with bread, by external miracles, nor 
by all the kingdoms of earth ; it could come only by the way of 
the cross. But the drive of the temptations to eliminate Calvary 
struck at the very principle to which Jesus had dedicated Himself 
by His act of baptism. The temptations thus represent the 
logical assault that sooner or later comes against any truly spiritual 
decision. Jesus’ victory in the wilderness registered His deter- 
mination to stand by the decision indicated in the baptism. And 
be it noted that the temptation to desert His redemptive, 
vicarious mission did not cease with the wilderness victory. The 
Tempter left Him then only “ for a season”. This temptation 
was ever upon Him, coming through the opposition of foes and the 

counsel of friends (cp. Peter at Caesarea Philippi). It was upon — 
Him in Gethsemane ; and even in the hour of the Cross passers- 
by, chief priests, soldiers, thieves, united in the tempting cry, 
“Save Thyself!” But to the bitter end the decision of the 
baptism held. So that our interpretation of the baptism not 
only explains the struggle in the wilderness ; it holds the clue to © 
many crisis-moments in the life of Jesus. 


(2) That the baptism in principle is closely related to the 
Cross is further suggested by the fact that on two occasions at 
least Jesus spoke of His death asa baptism. “ But Jesus said unto 
them—can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized 
with the baptism I am baptized with ? ” (Mark x. 38). The 
prayer of Gethsemane interprets the cup for us as His Death ; and 
thus here His death, His Cross, is spoken of as a baptism. Here 
is a clue from the lips of the Master that His baptism had some- 
_ thing to do with His Cross. And again in Luke xii. 50: “ But I 
have a baptism to be baptized with and how am I straitened until 
it shall be accomplished?” His death was His baptism; His 
baptism was His death! This indeed was exactly our point. 
And even for Paul our baptism touches Christ’s death: “ Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were _ 
baptized into His death? Therefore we are buried with Him 
in baptism unto death . . .” (Rom. vi. 3). 


(3) This relation of the baptism of Jesus with His death is 
further confirmed by the fact that on the two other occasions 
when the voice of the Father spoke approval from Heaven upon 
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the Son, Jesus had faced his death and consented to it. These | 
two occasions are: at the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5; 
Luke ix. 31, 35), and when the Greeks came seeking Jesus during 
Passion Week (John xii. 28). Our interpretation of the baptism 
with its accompanying voice from Heaven would place it in 
perfect alignment with these other two occasions. In the 
baptism Jesus accepted the vicarious principle that underlay the 
Cross—and Heaven sealed the decision with the Voice 
of approval. 


IV 


(4) Asa final confirmation of our interpretation we turn to 
note that other explanations of the baptism of Jesus are un- 
satisfactory and inadequate. These explanations are manifold ; 
but they may be classified around certain formative principles. 
These underlying principles we shall consider, recognizing that 
each one may be carried out with varying details into a variety of 
individual interpretations. 


(a) Jesus was baptized to set an example for othen and lest 
He offend others by His‘own failure to be baptized. Thus Jesus 
later paid the temple tax; its payment had no significance for 
him, but it was paid, “ lest we cause them to stumble ” (Matt. 
XVil. 27). 

But note as against this interpretation: (i) Luke iii. 21— 
“when all the people were baptized ” then came Jesus to be 
baptized. The force of the Greek is “ while others were being 
baptized ” Jesus came. But the implication of the text still 
remains that many had come already to be baptized ; in which 
case Jesus served in no way as an exampleforthem. Furthermore 
the Gospels indicate that John’s ministry and baptizing had 
become extensive before Jesus came. The multitudes flocked 
from far and near to hear and be baptized ; and “ the people were 
in expectation, and all men reasoned in their hearts concerning 
John . . .” (Luke iii. 15). Thus the purpose behind Jesus’ 
baptism was scarcely that He might serve as an example. He 
came quite late for that. 


(ii) Moreover we must remember that Jesus was not yet a 
public figure. He was unknown to John’s disciples and to those 
that stood by. His baptism therefore could have had no 
particular significance to those who observed it. He was simply 
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one among many who came. Nor do the Gospels indicate that a 
great crowd witnessed Jesus’ baptism. If anything, the 
Synoptists leave us with a sense of sacred privacy and intimacy 
around the event. And finally, there is no record in the Gospels 
that John ever pointed to Jesus’ baptism as an example which others 
should follow. 


(iii) In the last place observe that Jesus did not give as the 
reason for His baptism that He wished to be an example for 
others, or that He feared lest He cause others to stumble by its 
omission. In the case of the temple tax this was His motive ; 


and when it was His purpose, He plainly said so. 


(b) Jesus was baptized because as a man (truly human) He 
desired to conform to God’s Will for men around him. ‘Thus, 
for example, Jesus kept the ceremonial code of the Old Testament. 

This view at least squares with Jesus’ own statement—He 
was baptized to fulfil all righteousness. And Jesus certainly did 
seek to conform to all the requirements of God for men. But 
this interpretation fails to see any particular significance in Jesus’ 
submission to baptism. It reduces the baptism to an act of 
routine, incidental conformity, one with many other such acts 
in Jesus’ life. 

But there are too many significant elements about the 
baptism to permit us to pass over it superficially. ‘The Synoptics 
all report it, and John refers to it. The writers do not discuss it 
at length, for it could be understood fully only in the light of 
Jesus’ ministry and death. (Jesus Himself intimated to John that 
the reason for His desired baptism could not be appreciated 
at the time.) Moreover the event is marked by the descent of 
the Spirit and the Voice of the Father from Heaven declaring 
approval upon His Son. Certainly the Synoptic writers regarded 
the baptism as an event of profound significance. In other places 
the Voice from Heaven marks real crises in the experience of 
Jesus—why not so here? Again, note Luke iii. 21, that Jesus 
during and after baptism was praying. To Him personally, not 
_ formally, the baptism had meaning. It was a genuinely spiritual 
_ experience. So also the times when the Gospels record that Jesus 
prayed are ever times of decision and crisis. _ Why should we not 
see it so here? 

Furthermore, the coming of the-Mighty One proclaimed by 
John, concerning Whom John was to say “ Behold the Lamb of 
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God ”—the coming of such a One to begin His ministry could 
not be regarded as a matter of incidental import. Indeed the 
very position of the baptism in the narrative should advise us of 
its significance—at the turn of the life of Jesus from private to 
public activity, at the threshold of a ministry which has fascinated 
the world for centuries. 

A variation of this interpretation regards Jesus’ baptism as 
part of his “ perfect obedience” to the law of God; and 
therefore as an act essential to His saving work of righteousness. 
But could obedience to John’s baptism, a local and temporary 
rite, be placed on a par with obedience to the moral or ceremonial 
law ? Would failure to have been baptized be a sin, as failure to 
keep the moral law would have been asin? Was there the same 
requirement behind Jesus’ baptism that there was behind the 
obedience to the law “ Thou shalt not steal” ? Would Christ’s 
perfect work of righteousness have been broken had He not been 
baptized ? 


(c) Jesus was not baptized for any sin of His own, but 
vicariously accepted the sin of man and for it vicariously was 
baptized. It was a temporary vicarious cleansing on behalf. of 
sinful man. | 

This view grapples with the baptism as a matter of real 
significance, takes cognizance of the vicarious element, and 
_ relates the baptism to the whole mission of Jesus. There is no 
formal indifference here ; but the baptism becomes a matter of 
vital meaning to Christ in relation to His coming ministry. 

But while we should admit that the baptism indicated Jesus’ 
willingness to assume the vicarious principle for His life, we 
question the actuality of any vicarious cleansing of others 
through it. 


(i) In Scripture the Cross is for all time the basis of vicarious 
atonement. For those who lived before or after Calvary the 
Cross is the ground of forgiveness for all who turn to God in 
faith. What then could be the significance or the necessity of a 
vicarious forgiveness achieved temporarily by Jesus through His 
baptism ? 


(ii) Furthermore, the Cross becomes redemptively effective 
in the individual through faith. But Jesus never presented his 
baptism as a ground of temporary atonement through faith. 
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Men did not know about His baptism as a vicarious baptism ; 
hence never could they have received it effectively as such through 
faith. To be sure Jesus does present Himself to men as their 
Saviour ; but in the latter part of His ministry at least, He does so 
with the Cross clearly in prospect. Of course, we might apply a 
universalist principle to the baptism; but then we would be 
compelled to do so also to the Cross ; but in that case there would 
be no reason to do so in regard to baptism. The idea that the 
baptism of Jesus was —<——y vicarious in the end becomes 
meaningless. 


(iii) The very point of the vicarious work of Christ is that He 
does for men that which men cannot do for themselves. Man 
cannot suffer the wages of sin and yet have eternal life. But men 
could be baptized, and were baptized, to receive God’s cleansing 
and forgiveness. ‘That is, the baptism and the vicarious work 
of Christ simply are not in the same class. And any forgiveness 
that came to man through baptism must in the end rest back upon 
the Cross as its ground. And that the baptism of Jesus could 
not be vicarious actually, and is quite different from the 
vicarious work of the Cross, is obvious in the nature of the two 
events. There was nothing inherent in the baptism itself, the 
doing of which by Christ would meet in any real way the penalty 
of the sins of others. But upon the Cross we have One dying 
Whose death can equate the death of men for their sins, and 
Whose death thus can be a saving substitute for man. 


Another phase of this view would not insist that the baptism 
of Jesus had actual vicarious effect. It would say that Jesus came 
to be a sin-bearer ; and that because He was bearing the sins of 
the world He like other sinful men was baptized. But did Jesus 
bear the world’s guilt all through His ministry ; or did He bow in 
Gethsemane to receive that guilt that He might bear it and die’ 
for it upon the Cross? But granted Jesus was bearing the guilt 
of human sin at the time of His baptism, how could His baptism 
have been related to it? Baptism was for forgiveness and . 
cleansing, unto remission of sins; yet certainly the baptism of 
Jesus, as we have just noted, could not have achieved this result 
in relation to the guilt of the world. But if we say Jesus was 
baptized simply because He was a sin-bearer, then we have come 
back to the incidental and formal conception of the baptism 
against which we protest. If by this view, however, we mean 
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that the baptism indicates Jesus’ ws/limgness (humanly speaking) 
to assume the guilt of the world that He might die for it and so 
save man from the consequences of His sin, then we are quite in 
accord with it. 


This carries us over to a final view (closely related) of the 
baptism of Jesus. 


(d) Jesus, though personally sinless, yet formally or — 
ceremonially (according to the Levitical Law) was unclean through 
His union with a sinful people. There was thus ceremonial 
necessity, though not moral necessity, for Jesus’ baptism. Before 
His ministry, Jesus, similar to the priest in the temple, must be 
cleansed. This formal cleansing was that which Jesus found in | 
John’s baptism. Yet note the following points : 


(i) This view runs counter to the whole outlook of Matthew’s 
record which we have discussed ; namely that John and Jesus 
alike agreed that the latter’s baptism was not necessary, but 
voluntary. Jesus does not say to John, “I must be baptized ”, 
but “ Permit it”. He does not say, “ For thus it is necessary tg 
fulfil all righteousness”, ”, but “thus it becometh us 
It was not a matter of compulsion, but of choice. Moreover, had 
there been this ceremonial necessity for cleansing, John would 
have been quick to realize it; and Jesus quite naturally would 
have stated it as the ground upon which it became John’s duty 
to baptize Jesus, As it was Jesus put forth simply His personal 
‘desire for baptism as the ground for John to act. Jesus did not 
hesitate on occasion to say “I must . .  .” nor did He hesitate 
to direct men to submit themselves to the ceremonial laws for 
pprification. But Jesus introduced neither element into His 
baptism. And finally we cannot conceive that John, the prophet 
of God and of righteousness, would have submitted himself to be 
baptized by one who was even ceremonially unclean and in need 
of cleansing ! 


(ii) Were we to deal with the baptism as an isolated event, 
this interpretation might well afford a solution. But the baptism 
has contexts ; it is set into the life and ministry of Jesus. Does, 
then, this view of ceremonial cleansing bring the baptism into 
vital relation to the rest of the New Testament record? To be 
sure it gives a superficial temporal relation between the baptism 
and the ministry—Jesus must be cleansed before He could serve. 
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But does this exhaust the potentialities of the baptism ? Does 
the theory of ceremonial defilement vitally relate the baptism on 
the one hand to the scene of Jesus in the temple as a boy, and on 
the other hand to the swiftly following scene of temptation ? 
Does it explain the apparent relation in the mind of the Master 
between His baptism and His death ? Does it reveal adequately 
the vicarious principle which was involved in the baptism and 
which underlay the whole ministry ? Certainly the baptism must 
not be treated as an isolated episode. 


V 


So we return to the interpretation of the baptism as the 
symbolic act whereby Jesus, humanly speaking, indicated His 
acceptance of the vicarious principle, and dedicated Himself to 
that vicarious ministry and death which He regarded as the 
Father’s Will for Him and as the way of salvation for sinning 
man. 

Such a view of course involves that Jesus came to His 
baptism with a clear consciousness of His divine mission of 
redemption. And in the very nature of that mission, to say that 
involves also that Jesus came to His baptism with the clear 
consciousness of His divine Person. The realization of a unique 
relation to God as His Father which first found expression in the 
temple at twelve years of age, through the years of maturing 
experience in Nazareth had come at last in the baptism to a 
full-orbed comprehension. Thus our interpretation undercuts 
all theories which see in the ministry of Jesus a progressive con- 
sciousness of divinity, Messiahship, and mission. Jesus moved 
through the events of His ministry, not with a confused mind 
that slowly crystallized in despair upon the fact of His approaching 
death, but with clear-cut consciousness as to His Person and 
with clear-cut purpose to do the Father’s will in seeking and 
saving the lost. To be sure there was a progressive self- 
revelation of Jesus to His disciples ; and a progressive unfolding © 
of the truth to the multitudes concerning Himself and His 
mission, concerning God and the Kingdom; a progression 
determined by the capacity of His hearers to understand. But 
the progressive unfolding of teaching does not argue that the 
teacher knows not beyond the point of his exposition. Indeed, 
with any effective teacher quite the reverse is true. 
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‘The baptism of Jesus thus may offer some striking challenges 
to liberal views ; and it may have a greater part than has been 
realized in demonstrating the coherent, organic unity of the’ 
conservative concept of Christ and the Gospels. And tid 
is, perhaps, the ultimate test of truth. 

Joun W. Voonruis. 
The Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF WORSHIP 


Tue classical passage for the subject allotted to me—the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Worship—is found in John iv. 24: “ God is a spirit 
and they that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth”. This is the very essence of the whole Biblical teaching. 
Worship to be in any sense real or true must be spiritual. It 
means that there can be no contact or communion save between 
spirit and spirit, and that alone in the realm of reality. The 
nature of God conditions the whole approach of man to God. 
The other side of the truth and teaching is that the nature of 
man as also spirit must be manifested and expressed in his 
worship of God. Man does not worship, when his spiritual 
nature is inactive or when it is falsely active. The basic principle 
of worship as revealed in the Scriptures is accordingly, that 
worship must be sincerely spiritual. 

This is a far-reaching principle. Its very simplicity involves 
the whole expression of worship. Guidance is afforded by the 
terms in use in the Bible to describe this worship of God, as 
spiritual men offered it to Almighty God. 


I 


The first element of spiritual worship is Humility. I find 
that the most frequent word in both Old and New Testaments 
is one which means to make obeisance, to bow down, to prostrate. 
The Hebrew word is Shaha “MY, and the Greek word is 
Proskuneo xpocxwew. This suggests that the outer posture 
of the body is in harmony with the inner attitude of the soul. 
If this is not so, we are outside of the realm of reality and so 
violate the basic principle of true worship. The prostration of 
body signifies and expresses the prostration of soul. Such 
humility of the human worshipper implies two things, which find 
their corroboration in scripture. 

(a) Confession of the Divine perfection. 
(b) Confession of the human imperfection. 

Humility is always relative. The degree of abasement 
depends on the distance between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. In the scripture there is portrayed for us a 
prostration of the human soul, which is inspired, on the one 
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hand by the glory of God, and on the other by the shame of 
man. God is conceived in all the perfection of His being and 
attributes as Creator and Redeemer, “the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and the Lord of lords, Who only hath 
immortality dwelling in the light, which no man can approach 
unto ; Whom no man hath seen, nor can see ; to Whom be honour 
and power everlasting. Amen.” On the other hand there is the 
open confession of sin and unworthiness. Not only does man 
feel his dependence upon God but in his true spiritual activity 
he casts himself upon the mercy of God the Father for all his 
sins and shortcomings. Whether it bea David: “ Purge me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean ; wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow. . . . Hide Thy face from my sins and blot out all 
mine iniquities ” ; or whether it be a Peter: “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord ”, the spiritual man of the Bible 
abases himself before the awful purity and unfailing goodness of 
God. Thus in genuine worship humility, which is the flower 
and fruit of a right relationship between God and man, and the 
true direction of man’s spirit, is a permanent element. It must 
always be present and in the scriptures it is presented as a constant 
and invariable attitude in worship. 


II 


A second element of spiritual worship is Reverence. I find 
that the next term, in order of frequency in the sacred writings, 
is one which conveys the idea of veneration or standing in awe 
or simply reverence. The Old Testament word is Yaré ® 


and the New Testament synonym is Sebomai c¢Boua. The 
meaning is “ fearing God”. It is not the fear which destroys 
the soul and renders it incapable of self-expression, the fear which 
represses and fills with abject terror. It is rather the fear which 
excites wonder, love and praise. It is that quality of the soul 
we call reverence. It is the human spirit’s recognition of divine 
greatness. ‘The Hebrew race were the most God-conscious of 
all the peoples of the earth; this they were because God chose 
them as the people through whom to reveal Himself to humanity. 
They were God-fearers in opposition to others, who reverenced 
idols or feared neither God nor man. This veneration of God 
was the test of their spirituality. Only a true spiritual nature 
could recognize true spirituality. Greatness reverenced 
greatness. ‘The Hebrews were great in spirit and they, of all the | 
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peoples of the earth, worshipped the one living and true God. 
In the Greek world of the New Testament this element of 
reverence was conceived as piety. The religious sense found 
expression in the reverence of things connected with the higher 
world of spirit. The Christian was pious in the highest and best 
sense, for all, related to his Lord and Master, was sacred to him 
and all, revealed through the Son, became the sum of his spirit’s 
adoration. There is something fundamental in this element of 
worship, something, which can only find expression in terms of 
spirit, and something which may at the highest baffle the soul 
to articulate. On the opening of the seventh seal, whatever the 
vision was that met the gaze of the spectators, “ there was silence 
in heaven for the space of half an hour”. The first element looks 


primarily inwards—that is the direction of Humility. Thesecond © 


element, Reverence, looks outwards, and the sight thrills the 
whole soul. Dr. Jowett in his day was called “ the apostle of 
reverence ”’ because in season and out of season he insisted upon 
the need of reverence in the worship of the Church. If we learn 
nothing else about worship, in its scriptural presentation, than this 


vital place of reverence, it is well worth our while to have studied 
the Bible teaching. 


III 


A third element of spiritual worship is Service. The 
Hebrew word is ‘Abhadh 73y, and the Greek word is Latreuo, 


- Aarpeww. They both mean “to serve”. So we speak to-day 
of the Morning, the Afternoon, and the Evening Service, or of 
Divine Service. The “ servers of God” in the Old Testament 
were His loyal and faithful worshippers amidst a heathen and 
godless environment. The “ servers of God ” in the New Testa- 
ment were those who excelled their Greek brethren in their 
public devotion to the true God. A Greek in those days did a 
public service to his idol, when, in the name of the people and 


for the people, he gifted some temple or some money to his god. 


The whole idea of Divine service as worship involves three ideas : 
(a) A fellowship. 
An offering. 
(c) A series of rites. 
It has been said that the Bible knows nothing about “ the 
solitary saint”. The whole trend of its teaching is to unite 
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saints into a fellowship. The Bishop of Croydon in his newly- 
published volume, What Is This Christianity? defines Christianity 
in successive chapters as an Event, an Experience, a Fellowship, 
an Adventure, a Society and a Victory. What I want to point 
out is that Christianity is described as both a fellowship and a 
society. Indeed, the one presupposes the other. The fellowship 
comes first. ‘The author says “ Jesus never produced any system 
of ethics, and He did not seem to be particularly interested in 
social programmes. He was concerned first and foremost, at all 
costs to get men into a right relationship with God, to restore 
the broken fellowship with their Father. Get that right, He said 
in effect, and the relationship with men will right itself. ‘The art 
of living is after all the art of right relationships—to God, to one’s 
fellow human beings, and to the material environment which is 
life’s setting.” ‘This fellowship of right-minded and right-made 
people is the material out of which the Christian Society or Church 
is formed. To be “ born again” implies being born into a 
family. Worship is not described in the scripture as an affair 
of the individual, but as an exercise of the church. Worship is a 
common service which is performed by a group of like-minded 
people, whose qualification is not that they are advocates of a 
certain style of fellowship such as Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
or Independent, but that they are right with God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So this Divine service signifies 
a fellowship, a society, a spiritual family among which and 
through which the service can be rendered, a church, whose 
bond of union is common fellowship with God and with each 
other. 

Again the idea of Service involves an offering. A service of 
fruit means that in a company fruit is offered. And indeed Divine 
Service implies an offering first to God and then to all, for all 
share in the spiritualities of worship, share in the giving and in the 
receiving. The main idea of Divine Service is the offering to God 
of our material and spiritual gifts. ‘The material is given in a 
spiritual manner, and the spiritual sacrifices themselves are a 
contrite heart, praise, adoration, thanksgiving and prayer. 
Behind this purely spiritual offering lies the whole history and 
training of the Old Testament sacrifices. ‘These gifts, laid upon 
the altar and devoted to God, are the types of the real spiritual 
sacrifices, which we now offer in accordance with the basic principle 
of true spirituality in worship. 
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IV 


Once more in this connection of Divine Service, it is possible 
only in a fellowship of right-made and right-minded people, and 
only when something spiritually, or itself spiritual, is offered, 
and only when such service is expressed by rites recognized as 
appropriate. There are some who would go further and maintain 
that such spiritual rites, as the necessary expression of the service 
behind, must not only be appropriate but appointed. This position 
is worthy, in that it serves to sound a warning against what the 
fathers called “ will-worship ”. It is the salutary precaution of 
the Apostle Paul, when he says to the Colossians, “ Let no man 
beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility and worship- 
ping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind and not holding the 
Head”. The teaching of the Old Testament is perfectly 
definite in its treatment of acceptable worship, where even the rites 
were determined and the Children of Israel instructed how to 
approach God. The ritual of the Tabernacle in the wilderness 
and later of the Temple, was not from the earth but from heaven, 
not from the will of man but from the will of God. At the same 
time there is a warning against the legalistic spirit and the 
dependence upon a correct ritualistic approach to God. The 
prophet Micah adjusts the balance. ‘“ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord and bow myself before the high God? Shall I 
come before Him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old ? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten > 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” The desire for rules and regula- — 
tions, for exact rites and ceremonies, is here met with the oft- 
repeated ethical demand for an upright life. In the later 
revelation of the New Testament this same desire is further | 
answered by the great principle of spirituality in worship, which 
we have found to be fundamental. In accordance with the mind 
of the Master He issues for His church not rules but principles. 

It is in harmony with this great principle—“ they that 
worship God must worship Him in spirit and in truth ”—that 
the New Testament Church, with the models before them of the 


us 
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Temple and the Synagogue, served God in their fellowship with 
certain elements of ritual. Divine service, we gather from the 
New Testament, was composed of 

(a) Prayer. 

(b) Praise. 

(c) Lessons from the Scriptures. 

(d) Exercise of spiritual gifts. 
These are the rites of spiritual worship. Prayer was a spacious 
offering as we learn from the first epistle to Timothy: “I 
exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men’; for 
kings and for all in authority ; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty, for this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; Who will have all 
men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
We have also received from Christ Himself the Prayer, that 
teaches how to pray. That the disciples of Jesus in the first 
century disregarded this example of perfect prayer is unbelievable. 
I am glad that the fear of ritualism in its use does not in our day 
ban it entirely from our services. In recent years the Church of 
Christ everywhere has re-discovered its amazing catholicity and 


unifying force. 


V 


The praise of the New Testament Church has been the 
subject of much controversy. The critical points are, first 
whether the primitive church used any other material for praise 
than the Hebrew psalms, and second, whether the church has 
the right to produce its own praise on the principle of spiritual 
worship, and third, whether such spontaneous praise is inspired 
or uninspired. As far as the New Testament is concerned the 
answers to these questions are not too hard. In Ephesians and 
Colossians the Apostle Paul directs the church fellowship to 
praise in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. The psalms 
themselves were called by several names, such as Mizmer, Tehilla 
and Shir, and we may have here simply the rich variety of names 
employed for the Hebrew psalms. ‘There is no doubt that the 
reference in Matt. xxvi. 30, where our Saviour and His disciples 
“ sang an hymn and went out into the Mount of Olives ”’, was to 
the Hallel or group of psalms always sung at the close of the 
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paschal feast—the psalms cxiii-cxviii., called by the Jews Hallel, 
from the first word of Psalm cxiii., Hallelujah, “ Praise ye the 
Lord”. On the other hand it is quite true, that we do have, 
in the New Testament writings, examples of song and praise and 
_ doxology. But however one may elect to vote upon the exegesis 
of the passage, it is always to be remembered, that we are still in 
the region of the Word of God, and such psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs of the early church came into being through a 
pentecostal inspiration. Hence in reply to the second problem 
of the creative right of the Church to supply its own praise, the 
question would not arise in the days of the inspired leaders. In 
after years, remote from the age of inspiration, the question did 
arise. The Church which I represent—the United Original 
Secession Church—has always taken the conservative side and 
hesitated to declare the right and the freedom of the Christian 
Church to formulate its own praise. So the third point of 
inspired and uninspired praise, also, did not trouble the New 
Testament Church, guided, as it was, by men of God moved by 
the Holy Spirit. All their praise was inspired whether they used 
only the psalms or in addition such ascriptions of praise as we 
read in the New Testament. Our test to-day, when the unique 
inspiration of the early church is past, is the principle given us 
by Jesus of the true spirituality of worship. I think most of us 
will agree that the terms, inspired and uninspired, do really 
signify a difference of quality, and are therefore ready to give the 
Hebrew Psalms the pre-eminence and to prefer them in the 
worship of God. I am convinced that this is the strongest line 
of defence to-day—supposing an apologetic must be made—for a 
psalm singing denomination, that the spiritual quality as uniquely 
inspired is supreme and satisfies the demand of the basic principle 
of spiritual worship. Personally I would prefer this argument 
alone, without the other, which in time past was, and also now 
may be, employed, that such secondary and uninspired material 
is unappointed and is offering, in reality, strange fire to God. 

In the primitive Divine service we know that the Word of | 
God was read. The New Testament Church was modelled from 
the Synagogue and we have the Lord’s own imprimatur upon the 
custom of reading out of the Law and the Prophets. We also 
read the command of the Apostle to the Thessalonians: “I 
charge you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the holy 
brethren”. This rite of the Divine service is an important part 
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and ought not to receive less attention than that which the 
primitive Church were commanded to give it. The word of God 
must ever be more potent in the ministry of the Spirit than the 
word of man. 

Another part of the early ritual was the exercise of spiritual 
gifts. The Synagogues recognized this in Christ’s day. Any 
stranger, who had the gift, was asked to interpret the passage 
read, and this formed the prototype of the modern sermon. In 
the New Testament Church these spiritual gifts were used for 
three ends : 

(a2) Witness or testimony. 


(6) Edification or instruction. 
(c) Exhortation or inspiration. 


At Pentecost, especially, the gift of tongues manifested 
itself in praises of testimony to the marvellous grace of God. 
In the Corinthian Church, those; who were gifted with the 
Spirit, spoke both in enlightenment and in encouragement. It 
may be that the ritual of our Scottish Presbyterianism does not 
permit the full exercise of all the gifts of the Spirit for all, who are 
gifted, but the good intention is there to allow licence to all who 


_ are duly qualified according to the great basic principle of spiritual 


worship. 


VI 


It has been my privilege to try and set forth the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Worship. The fundamental principle is sincere 
spirituality according to the standard of God. This involves the 
three great attitudes of Humility, Reverence and Service. 

This Divine service in turn involves a fellowship based on a 
genuine fellowship or communion with God, and an offering of 
the human spirit to God, and a series of rites without which the 
Divine service could neither be made nor maintained. 

Whatever our present mode of worship may be, the New 
Testament, which fulfils the Old Testament, sets before us the 
all-embracing principle of worship in spirit and in truth. This 
same principle led our fathers to emphasize simplicity of worship 
as the best medium for the exaltation of the spirit both human 
and divine. 

Francis Davipson. 


Glasgow. 


THE HUNGARIAN PURITANS’ 


In spite of the geographical and linguistic disadvantages which 
have always handicapped the Hungarians in their international 
contacts, the Hungarian Reformed Church has never been isolated 
from the Evangelical Christendom of Western Europe. 
Practically all significant movements which stirred the life of 
Western Protestantism from the time of the Reformation to the 
present day have found response in Hungary. The crypto- 
Calvinist theology, the aggressive type of Lutheranism 
represented by the Formula Concordiae, Puritanism, Presbyterian- 
ism, Independency, Coccejanism, Cartesianism, Pietism, 
Rationalism, etc., exerted, in turn, their influence in this country. 
These Western influences reached Hungary not only through 
literary channels, but were also mediated—especially from the 
time when the national languages began to displace the universal 
medium of academic intercourse, the Latin—by Hungarian 
students who went abroad to complete their studies. The 
Wanderjahr of the divinity student has well nigh become an 
institution in our Church as the training of those who are to 
serve as liaison officers between her and the Evangelical Christen- 
dom of the West. In the century of the Reformation these 
students went, as a rule, to Wittenberg for their post-graduate 
training, but, when the controversy about the Formula Concordtae 
began, those of them who refused to accept the theology embodied 
in that document were compelled to leave the University. From 
this time on most of them went to the German Reformed 
University of Heidelberg which, however, fell victim to the 
ravages of General Tilly in 1622, and the Hungarian students had 
to move further west. A migration began to the Dutch Reformed 
Universities, and a few of the students crossed the channel and 
went to the great English seats of learning. This expansion of 
their travels greatly widened their intellectual and spiritual . 
horizon. They came into personal contact in England as well 
as in Holland, where many English Puritan emigrants lived at 
this time, with the movement of English Puritanism which, 
through their mediation reached Hungary and attained to a great 


1 Note: The author wishes to acknowledge his special indebtedness for the material of this 
article to Dr. Jené Zovanyi's work, Puriténus mozgalmak a magyar reformdtus egyhdzban, Budapest, 
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significance in the history of our Church. The Hungarian 
Reformed Church at this time, at least in Transylvania proper 
and in the North-Eastern part of the country which belonged to 
the Principality of Transylvania, enjoyed a short spell of 
comparative peace and the atmosphere was conducive to the . 
discussion of spiritual problems and to facing the challenge of those 
new ideas which were zealously championed by a group of young 
ministers who were indebted for their inspiration either directly 
or indirectly to English Puritanism. 

They found that the conditions in their Church were short 
of their ideals and in need of reform. 


I 


In the first place, the government of the Church at this 
time bore little resemblance to the New Testament model. It 
was neither Calvinistic, nor Lutheran, nor Roman Catholic, but 
a mixture of the three, because its previous development had 
followed, in the adverse political and religious circumstances, the 
line of expediency rather than that of clear-cut principles. The 
overwhelming victory of the Turk at Mohdacs, in 1526, was 
followed by a period of political and ecclesiastical disintegration. 
This was the time when the work of the Reformation, which 
was of the Lutheran type first, was undertaken on a larger scale. 
The State, while too weak to offer any forcible resistance, was 
opposed to Protestantism, and made no effort to establish a 
Protestant State Church. The landed lords and city magistrates, 
however, most of them favourably disposed towards Protestantism, 
took advantage of the general chaos to enlarge their power both 
in the political and ecclesiastical sphere, and while in most places 
they gave their support to the cause of the Reformation, they 
exercised, as patrons, certain prerogatives in the external 
administration of the newly organized churches. The actual 
management of the churches was left:to the clergy. The 
organization of the clergy was, at this time, a revival, or rather 
a survival of the old Roman Catholic organization. Sometimes 
whole dioceses went over to the new faith, and in these cases, the 
heads of the dioceses, the Seniors or Prelates, were simply 
continued in their lifelong offices. The development of the 
Superintendent’s or Bishop’s office was somewhat different. 


™ Contemporary designation of a smaller synod corresponding to the present presbytery or classis. 
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Roman Catholic Bishops never became Protestant Bishops, and 
in the Western and North-Western parts of the country, where 
the Bishops’ authority was protected by the Hapsburg kings, the 
Protestants technically remained under the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops until 1608. In those parts of the 
country, however, which were under Turkish or Transylvanian 
rule, the old ecclesiastical organization had collapsed, and since in 
‘Hungary the institutions of the Roman Catholic Church had been 
so closely tied up with the functions of the State as perhaps 
nowhere else in Europe, the disintegration of the old ecclesiastical 
system created a problem of the first magnitude. Efforts were 
made, therefore, by the Protestants to replace the former 
organization, in the first instance, by appointing Superintendents 
or Bishops. The Turks did not interfere, as the political power 
of the Protestant Bishops was nothing compared with that of their 
Roman predecessors, and in Transylvania, the Protestant Princes 
of the seventeenth century did their best to augment the authority 
of the Protestant Bishops. 3 

It is obvious from the foregoing survey that the laity— 
excepting, of course, the patrons—had no place in the government 
of the Church. The laity were not represented at the synods | 
at all, and the order of ruling elders was absent from the churches. 
There was only one Presbyterian feature in the constitution of 
the Church at this time which found expression in a curious 
custom, viz. the parishioners had the right to declare at the end 
of each year whether they wanted to continue their minister in 
his charge or not. 

_ The arrival of the Swiss type of Reformation did not alter 
the form of church government. The leaders of the Reformed 
_ Church, although they were by no means ignorant of the great 
Calvinistic principles of polity, did’not think it wise, in view of 
the unfavourable political and social circumstances and of the 
imminent danger of re-Catholicization, to enter upon any radical 
experiment of changing the constitution of the Church. Thus 
the sixteenth century type of church government, practically in 
all its essentials, was handed down to the seventeenth century. 
At the start of the Puritan movement, although a few years prior 
to this and independent of the Puritan movement, experiments 
had been made in the Western part of the country to introduce 
the Palatinate type of consistory, the Hungarian Reformed 
Church was, on the whole, not Presbyterian. 
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The lack of the consistories was intensely felt by the 
Hungarian Puritans. Yet while the impact of the Puritan move- 
ment was directed towards the changing of the church government, 
we must also consider the equally important Puritan efforts to 
give inlet to the fresh waters of practical piety into the swampy 
pools of church life ; to purge the Church from certain survivals 
of Roman Catholic practice; to restore the freedom and 
spontaneity of public worship ; and to raise the level of education 
both in the lower and in the higher schools. 

The Hungarian Puritan movement is associated with the 
name of John Dali Tolnai. He was the bursar of the Nagyvarad 
Church, studied about seven years in Holland and England. At 
the University of Franeckera he became an ardent pupil of 
William Ames, the famous Puritan scholar. He crossed the 
channel in 1633. This was the year when William Laud was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and the following years showed 
to the young Hungarian scholar Episcopalianism at its worst. 
It is little wonder that he conceived a deep-seated aversion to 
Episcopacy, and was deeply impressed by the piety and persever- 
ance of the Puritans. Tolnai was not the only Hungarian student 
in England at this time who came under the influence of 
Puritanism. Some years later, on February gth, 1639, ten 
Hungarian students met in London to enter into a covenant. 


II 


The full text of this covenant, which was called F ormula 
singularitatis, is as follows : 


“ We, unworthy servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, hereby make a common 
confession in the holy sight of Jehovah, pledging ourselves by this sworn covenant 
to follow God in all the days of our life and to serve Him continually, by His power, 
even unto the day of our death. We take this vow to the glory of God and in 
recognition of the great things He hath done with our sinful and loathsome souls 
in England. We regard it as our duty—wherever we may live and whenever 
the day of our death may come—that we, as true members of Christ, shall work for 
each other’s salvation, and willingly submitting ourselves to this covenant, we give 
liberty one another to counsel, rebuke and build each other. If anyone of us 
would seek the things of this world rather than the glory of Christ and each other’s 
salvation, that man shall be regarded as an apostate who is doomed to damnation.” 


* While in England, Tolnai made the acquaintance of Dr. John Stoughton, the friend of Samuel 
Hartlib, the famous educationalist. Stoughton’s posthumous work, “ Felicitas ultimi saeculi”’, 
was dedicated by Hartlib to George Rakéczy I.: “ Illustrissimo et celsissimo Principi ac Domino D. 
Georgio Rakoci, Principi Transylvaniae, partium regni Hungariae Domino et Siculorum Comiti, ¢ etc. 
Heroi pio, prudenti, forti, felici, pietatis & litterarum amatori, Protectoriet Propug F 
posthumus hoc opusculum viri pietati, doctrina . . . celeberrimi . . . dedicat. . .« 
Samuel Harlibius.’’ The first line of the book is as follows: “ Domino Tolneio, Hungaro-Transylvano, 
Salutes omnes, etc.”’ | 
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“In order that we may have the power to fulfil this covenant we shall pray 
unceasingly and guard each other faithfully.” 


“May the God of heaven and the Saviour of our soul, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
give us salvation. Amen.” 


“Whenever a good opportunity presents itself we shall be willing to renew 
this covenant.” 

“ John Tolnai, Stephen Mohacsi, Matthias Ujhazi, Michael Ungvari, Daniel 
Kolosi, Benedict Szikszai, John Molnar, John Kuthi, Paul Keseriii, Nicholas 
Kecskeméthi.” 

“ Lord, give us Thy help lest Satan should take us captive and by breaking 


this covenant we should perish forever. O Legd, Thou knowest our infirmity ; 
. strengthen us and let us not be tested beyond ofr power for we are earthen vessels 
which perish easily. In all our tribulations show us graciously the way of deliverance 
and help us to withstand all our temptations. For the sake of Thy holy Son, our only 
Lord and Mediator. Hasten to our help. Amen.” 

While this pious document is too general to cast any light on 
the practical aims of the “ London League ”’, it expresses the 
religious fervour of these young men who had, during their 
sojourn among the Puritans of England, gone through a great 
spiritual experience, the consciousness of “‘ what God hath done 
with their sinful and loathsome souls in England ”. ‘This was the 
inexhaustible source of their inspiration. 

Shortly after the members of the “ London League” returned 
to their homeland rumours spread abroad about the contents of 
the Formula singularitatis, and the conservative clergy of the 
Transtibiscan and Cistibiscan districts, who were afraid of 
_ dangerous heresies and innovations, took preventive measures 
by a Finding at their synod in Debrecen that the returning 
bursars will not be eligible to any church offices until they pledge 
themselves to refrain from trying to introduce any innovations 
on their own authority. At the time when this resolution was 
passed the Puritans had already begun their preliminary work. 
_ They had made many friends chiefly among the nobility. Tolnai 
himself seems to have won the favour of George R4koczy I., the 
powerful Prince of Transylvania and patron of the S4rospatak 
College, and as the President’s term was about to expire in the 
College, the Prince recommended Tolnai for the Presidential 
chair. This was a great surprise to the conservatives, but they 
took the challenge, and Stephen Csulyak Miskolczi, Senior of the 
Zemplen Diocese, called a meeting at S4rospatak for the 
prevention of the “new Pharisaism”. ‘They resolved that in 
addition to the resolution of the Synod of Debrecen they would 
lay eight conditions before Tolnai, and only in case he submitted 
to these would he be appointed President of the Sarospatak College. 
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These conditions, however, were so humiliating that Tolnai 
refused to comply, and his appointment was postponed. This 
solution did not satisfy the Prince. He ordered Tolnai to seek 
reconciliation with the Church. Tolmai, who had grown tired 
of the vexations, submitted to the eight conditions and he was 
appointed President. 


Ill 


The solemnity of his installation was marred by the sharp 
note he struck in his inaugural address. Although his bitterness 
against the retrogrades was perfectly natural the unrestrained 
manner in which he gave vent to his resentment was by no 
means justified. He applied Bernard of Clairvaux’ passage to 
his opponents: “, non pastores, sed impostores, non doctores, 
sed seductores, non praelati, sed Pilati”. His address made a great 
stir and sowed the seeds of his unpopularity. His further 
activity in S4rospatak was characterized by the’ same tactlessness 
as was displayed in his inaugural address. One of the Puritan 
sins is censoriousness, and Tolnai had a full measure of this 
weakness. For instance, he openly classified the students into 
two groups: those who were “ pius” and those who were 
“impius”’. His reforming zeal often overran his common sense. 
He failed to seek the counsel of his elder colleagues and had little 
regard for the traditions of his school. He turned the whole 
curriculum upside down. As a true pupil of his Puritan master, 
Ames, he was opposed to the Aristotelian scholasticism which was 
represented at S4rospatak by Keckermann’s Systema logicae 
tribus libris adornatum. Tolnai dropped this book from the 
curriculum and substituted for it John Henry Bisterfeld’s 
Elementa logica in usum scholae Albensis. ‘This work, written by 
the influential professor of the Gyulafehérvar College, who became 
later on favourably disposed towards the Puritan movement, was 
based on Pierre de la Ramée’s anti-Scholastic principles. Tolnai 
had no use for metaphysics, and all previous textbooks of theology 
were discarded to give place to Ames’ Medulla theologiae and 
De conscientia et ejus jure vel casibus. Following these works 
Tolnai treated in his lectures Ethics and Dogmatics separately, 
which was an innovation at that time. He developed the 
Hungarian language at the expense of Greek and Latin. He laid 
great stress on the devotional exercises and made the students 
conform to a very high moral code. The partaking of the 
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Communion was made obligatory. His preaching was often 
offensive to many on account of his moral severity and unrestrained 
criticism. 

Despite of all his mistakes he deserves credit for freeing the. 
academic life from the shackles of a dry and fruitless type of 
Aristotelian scholasticism and for his unselfish and unabating 
zeal to elevate the moral and religious standard of the Sarospatak 
College. His valuable work, however, was not _ properly 
appreciated either by the outsiders or by his colleagues, or by the 
students. His antagonists felt that the time for action came 
~. when a number of students, who were opposed to Tolnai’s reforms, 
made complaints against him and asked for an official visitation. 
This took place in the spring of 1642. Senior Miskolci, Chairman 
of the Committee of Inspectors, sent a very unfavourable report 
to George Rakéczy I. The prince still sympathized with Tolnai, 
but as the only way to restore the peace in the College, he told 
Tolnai to look for employment elsewhere. At this point Tolnai 
received a call from the Reformed Church of Miskolc, whereupon 
he resigned his chair and left Sarospatak after about four years 
of activity. 

He did not stay long in Miskolc either. In 1644 George 
Rakdéczy I rose to assist his Protestant allies against Emperor 
Ferdinand III, and the hostilities of the Thirty Years’ War 
were resumed in Hungary. Sigismund R4koczy, the son of the 
ruling Prince, took Tolnai with him to the camp as his war 
chaplain. At the end of the same year Tolnai was called, on the 
. recommendation of his influential patron, to the first Reformed 
Church of Tokaj. ) 


IV 


The next year revealed that the Puritan cause had already 
made headway not only among the laity but also among the 
clergy, and as an act of humour on the part of fate, Tolnai, this 
opponent of hierarchy, was elected, by thirty votes against 
seventeen, Senior of the Abauj diocese. His case, however, did 
not prove the proverb: Homnores mutant mores. He used the 

enlarged influence which his new office gave him to materialize 
his Puritan ideals. As the first step he wanted to purge; the 
Church from the custom of “ emergency baptism ”’, which was a 
Roman Catholic survival. He did not admit any case of emergency 
with regard to baptism, and instructed his ministers not to 
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administer the sacrament of baptism but in the presence of the 
congregation. By doing this he simply enforced the injunctions 
of the older Hungarian canons which had lapsed through non- 
compliance, nevertheless he was subsequently charged with 
introducing innovations on his own authority. He and his 
« followers, in an effort to restore the freedom and spontaneity of 
public worship, dropped the prescribed forms of worship. ‘They 
_ had no use for commentaries and theological debates which were 
in great vogue in those days. On the other hand, they stressed the 
pastoral duties and religious education, especially the instruction 
of girls, which was neglected at that time. They frequently 
visited their parishioners and held family devotions in their homes. 
These things, which are taken for granted to-day, were regarded 
by many contemporaries as innovations. By making these smaller 
improvements the Puritans were just feeling their way towards 
greater reforms, but before they had the opportunity to under- 
take any of their major schemes, they were defeated by the 
anti-Puritans. ‘These latter sent a list of Tolnai’s “ innovations ” 
‘to the Seniors of the neighbouring dioceses with a view of 
securing their intervention for the disarming of the dangerous 
“innovator”, and at the synod of the Abauj Diocese, on 
December 6th, 1645, they declared that they will no longer 
regard Tolnai as their Senior. In the list of “ innovations ” they 
charged him that he “ boastfully declares that Hungary is in 
need of a reformation ”’; that “he is having an English book 
translated to be used in exercising ecclesiastical discipline ” ; 
and listed several other complaints which had reference to the 
rejection of “ emergency baptism ”, the introduction of the 
Genevan tunes for singing the Psalms, to Tolnai’s alleged favourit- 
ism in giving the preference to his partisans in filling the charges 
of the Diocese, etc. The neighbouring Dioceses, however, at 
first hesitated to interfere, but the conservatives eventually 
succeeded in calling together what was practically the joint-synod 
of the Cistibiscan and Transtibiscan districts. It took place on 
February 14th and 15th, 1646, in Tokaj. After Tolnai and his 
followers received assurance that their case would be considered 
in a fraternal spirit and sine tra et studio, they promised to 
acquiesce in the decision of what was a quite irregularly 
constituted synod of two districts. ‘They were, however, to be 
disappointed, for the judgment arrived at was lacking both in 
fraternal spirit and in disinterestedness. The appointed attorney 
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charged Tolnai and his followers with creating a schism in the 
Hungarian Reformed Church; with upsetting the established 
practice of administering the sacrament of baptism; with 
imposing themselves on the people by holding family devotions 
“to the great inconvenience of the homes”; etc. Tolnai 
himself was charged that he displayed self-will and disregard for 
his colleagues’ views in conducting his office as the Senior of the 
Abauj Diocese ; that he promoted his favourites and overlooked 
the merits of those who opposed his views ; that he introduced 
innovations on his own authority ; that he treated his fellow- 
‘ministers in a high-handed way and openly scolded them for the 
smallest faults ; that he preached the error that a man can never 
be certain of his salvation before his death ; that he shared the 
view that the holidays should be abolished ; that he declared his 
preliminary innovations were nothing compared with the major 
reforms which were to come; and that he, while in England, 
daily conversed with Anabaptists, Puritans and Independents. 
- In his defence Tolnai, while he admitted many of the charges and 
justified his action with regard to “ emergency baptism ” and 
other minor innovations by referring to the authority of older 
Hungarian canons and of eminent Protestant theologians, he 
promptly rejected the charges of partiality, despotic self-will and 
Arminianism, and said that he was not responsible for propagating 
the alleged view of the holidays. ‘Those who attributed to him 
the opinion about the uncertainty of one’s salvation must have 
misunderstood his preaching. 

After long deliberation the Synod resolved that, until a 
National Synod will convene for finally settling the Puritan 
controversy, Tolnai and his Puritan companions should be 
suspended from their offices. 

_ The severity of this judgment, which was an unexpected 
blow to the Puritans, can be accounted for by two reasons. In 
the first place, the anti-Puritans were encouraged in their 
retributory pursuit by knowing that the supreme patron of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, George R4kdéczy I, himself had, in 
the meantime, turned against the Puritan efforts. Secondly, 
while the charges of which Tolnai and his companions were 
convicted were really side-issues which hardly justified the 
severity of the sentence, the conservatives were afraid of the 
possible developments of the Puritan movement and therefore 
acted on the principle of Obsta principiis! 
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Before the Synod was adjourned two ministers were com- 
missioned to travel to Transylvania to inform the Prince orally 
of the proceedings. At the same time, written reports were also 
despatched to the Prince, and to Stephen Katona Geleji, the 
powerful Bishop of the Transylvanian Reformed Church. 
Tolnai, who was conscious of what the Prince’s attitude meant in 
this matter, hurried to Gyulafehérvér to prevent being mis- 
represented by the official delegates. The prince, however, 
refused to see him before the delegates. To defend his case 
Tolnai sent a large number of letters to influential people and 
personally visited the Prince’s wife, Susanne Lérantfy, who had 
always sympathized with his endeavours. He also won the Prince’s 
two sons for his case, although the elder one, George Rakdczy, 
the heir to the throne, did not fully agree with him. The court | 
chaplain, Paul Medgyesi, also took his side. This devoted and 
scholarly man, reputed to be the best preacher of his day in 
Transylvania, came into touch with English Puritanism while he 
studied in Cambridge. There had been a certain degree of 
reserve in his attitude towards the Puritan movement, but later 
on he fully identified himself with the Puritan reforms, particularly 
with the endeavours to introduce the Presbyterian form of 
church government. He had already won many people for this 
latter object, and it was owing, to a great extent, to his agitation 
that the Synod of the Transylvanian Reformed ministers, on 
June 3rd, 1646, adopted the resolution that “ the institution of 
consistory shall be established throughout Transylvania ee 
with the help of the High Magistrate ”. Of course, this type of 
Presbyterianism which left the offices of the Senior and Bishop 
unaffected was not the ultimate ideal for which the Hungarian 
Puritans strove, but they had to be satisfied in the meantime 
with this half-way achievement in view of the great opposition 
especially on the part of the Prince, who was clever enough to 
discover that the establishment of consistories would considerably 
curtail the rights which he, as the supreme patron of the Reformed 
Church, exercised in the affairs of the Church. Bishop Geleji, 
this able and energetic man, was also somewhat jealous of the 
consistories, and thought that the substitution of a Presbyterian 
constitution for the completely centralized government under 
which the churches were at that time, would jeopardize the 
hegemony of the Reformed Church in Transylvania. He 
and the Prince hoped that the National Synod would put an 
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end to the Puritan strife ; and they took steps towards calling 
it together. 


V 


The National Synod came together at Szatm4rnémeti, on 
June roth, 1646. After the charges against the Puritan reformers 
were heard Tolnai laid his Apologia before the Synod. He dwelt 
_ extensively on the question of “ emergency baptism”, and 
frankly admitted that when he fought against this erroneous 
practice he failed to take into account the ignorance and 
stubbornness of the common people. As a concession to the 
weak in spirit he was willing to admit that this practice could be 
tolerated until the people would be properly enlightened on this 
point. As to his “ innovations ”, he made a distinction between 
introducing a new thing, movare, and restoring something to its 
original form, renovare. He never wished to be an 1nnovator, 
but a renovator, and all he tried to do with regard to the matter 
of baptism was to restore the validity of the Vizsoly Canons 
ordaining that the sacraments shall always be administered in the 
_ presence of the congregation. He put his finger on the real issue 
when he said that, while some may suspect tendencies of anarchy 
_ and heterodoxy under the question of emergency baptism, a mere . 
suspicion should never be the ground of a charge. Nevertheless 
they were willing to submit themselves to an investigation because 
they affirmed and defended the doctrine of their Church, and 
held that the constitution of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
was in conformity with the Word of God. 

The Prince arrived on the following day. When he was 
informed of the proceedings of the previous day he expressed his 
wish to see reconciliation between the two parties rather than 
disciplinary measures. Tolnai’s opponents, however, were 
relentless in their pursuit, and the answer given by the delegated 
committee to Tolnai’s Apologia, which had been submitted in 
writing also, was anything but fair. ‘The Synod, as far as Tolnai 
and his companions were concerned, confirmed the sentence 
of the Tokaj Synod in the hope that they would give evidence 
of a practical change of heart, in which case they would be 
restored to their former offices. The further resolutions of the 
National Synod defended the holidays on the ground that, 
although they are not divinely instituted, yet they commemorate 
the great acts of grace, and are, therefore, to be properly 
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celebrated ; guarded the institution of the Synod against the 
Independent views ; forbad the use of the name “ Puritan ” as 
a scandalous and dangerous word which suggested innovations ; 
defended and confirmed the offices of the Senior and Superin- 
tendent ; made the use of the Genevan tunes optional ; declared 
that the schools for girls were necessary ; made the practice of 
“ emergency baptism ” permissible in special circumstances and 
in the presence of several witnesses, or at least of the sponsors ; 
sincerely desired the establishment of comsistories as soon as the 
condition of the people permitted, and His Highness the Prince and 
the Magistrates acceded ; and answered the need for rules and 
regulation which would be universally binding in the Reformed 
Churches to replace and complement the previous local and 
regional enactments. Bishop Geleji was commissioned to 
execute this latter resolution., Thus the National Synod approved 
of the presbyteries theoretically, but took no action towards 
introducing them. 

Unlike the Synod of Tokaj, which discerned and opposed 
the Presbyterian tendencies of the Puritan movement, the Synod 
of Szatm4rnémeti on the one hand severely punished Tolnai and 
his companions for their minor innovations, took, on the other 
hand, a mediating position with the underlying larger and real 
issue. This issue was the Presbyterian form of government. As 
we have already seen, the Synod of the Transylvanian Reformed 
ministers had, a week before the National Synod, resolved that 
“the institution of consistory shall be established throughout 
Transylvania . . . with the help of the High Magistrate ”, 
and it is most likely that the National Synod would have gone 
beyond the mere Platonic approval of the Presbyterian form of 
government had it not been for the forbidding presence of the 
supreme patron, George R4kéczy I, and the opposition of the 
Chairman, Bishop Geleji, which considerably chilled the 
Presbyterian enthusiasm of many. 

Shortly after the National Synod and in accordance with his 
commission Bishop Geleji drafted the hundred articles which 
were to be the Polity of the Hungarian Reformed Churches. His 
chief sources were William Zepper’s “De polttia ecclestastica”, 
the articles of the Second Helvetic Confession, the liturgy and 
canons of the Dutch Reformed Churches and the older canons of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church. His draft failed to satisfy either 
side, for both of the contending parties thought that Bishop Geleji 
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had made, in respect of the question. of consistories, undue 
concessions to the other party. George R4kéczy I kept on putting 
soff his approval until he died, and his successor to the throne, 
George R4kéczy II, refused to sanction the articles which were 
too Presbyterian for his liking. After considerable modifications, 
chiefly in favour of the conservative view, the articles were 
eventually approved of by the Prince and rose to great authority 
throughout Hungary for nearly two hundred years. 


VI 
The eighty-fifth article calls the government of the 


- Hungarian Reformed Church “ aristocratico-democratic ” : 
a “while we justly condemn and reject that monarchy 
and anti-Christian Episcopacy, we shall in no wise tolerate in our 
churches that anarchy in which everybody. is law unto himself, 
but we accept a somewhat aristocratic or rather aristocratico- 
democratic form of government. by 
The ninety-ninth article extensively describes the office of 
the ruling elders and speaks appreciatively of their work in other 
Christian Churches, but states that, in the opinion of the civil 
magistrate, the inauguration of the consistories is not, in the 
present conditions, within the bounds of possibility. It is 
suggested that the ministers may take one or two intelligent 
laymen into their meetings, “ leaving the authority of the civil 
Magistrate, synods, Superintendents and Seniors untouched ”’. 
| The controversy in the Hungarian Reformed Church must 
have been a puzzle to many theologians abroad. The Hungarian 
students, who studied at this time in Holland, informed their 
_ professors of the struggles at home and asked their advice about 
the problems which arose with the Puritan movement in Hungary. 
In reply to several enquiries the famous Coccejust wrote two letters 
in which he cautiously admitted that where the office of the 
Moderator is lifelong, human weakness may easily give rise to 
hierarchical tendencies. Voetius was also consulted, and his 
“written reply seems to have been in favour of the Puritans, 
only he asked them not to undertake any reforms without 
consulting the publicly recognized and respected men of 
_their Church. In answer to an enquiry Samuel Maresius, 
Professor at Groningen, sent a long reply entitled Fudicium 
liberum et consilium theologicum ac christianum de controversiis 


1 Cocceji Opera Omnia, volume VIII, 38th and goth epistles. 


nd 
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agitatis praesertim circa regimen ecclesiasticum et illarum 
componendarum recta ratione. In this work he condemns the 
Roman Catholic holidays, but thinks that four holidays should 
be retained in the Hungarian Reformed Church: Christmas, 
Easter, Ascension Day, and Pentecost. He is amazed to see the 
great stir about such an insignificant improvement as the 
elimination of the “ emergency baptism”. He recognizes the 
great need of ruling elders in the Hungarian Reformed Church, 
but he thinks that the consistories could coexist with the present 
form of government, and to abolish the Senior’s and Superinten- 
dents’ offices would be far more perilous than to retain them. 
The Hungarian Puritans were dissatisfied with Maresius’ views, 
and a former pupil of Maresius, Peter Baka Szathm4ri, wrote a 
pamphlet against his teacher under the title Defensto simplicttatss 
ecclestae. In this work he cleverly points out the mistakes 
which arose from Maresius’ lack of familiarity with the Hungarian 
conditions. He expresses himself against the holidays and the 
prescribed liturgical forms and proves to be a champion of the 
pure Presbyterian form of church government. Szathméri’s 
answer greatly offended Maresius, but he thought it beneath his 
dignity to take the challenge of this young man, therefore he 
wrote his reply under a pen name. ° His pseudonym answer was 
retorted by two pamphlets from the pen of the pertinacious 
Szathméri. 

In the meantime the focus of Puritan activity had been 
shifted back to Sarospatak. Susanne Lérantfy, this noble patrona 
of the Puritans, had been estranged from her headstrong son, 
George Rakéczy II, and moved, with her younger son, Sigismund 
Rakéczy, from Transylvania to S4rospatak, which was the centre 
of her vast estates. Here they exerted their great influence to 
promote the Puritan aims. In the summer of 1649 Tolnai was 
reappointed President of the Sarospatak College and resumed his 
educational efforts which were interrupted six years previously. 
Paul Medgyesi, who was at this time in the employment of the 
Prince’s widow and her son, was commissioned by the latter to 
write a book about presbytery. Medgyesi published his work 
next year, in in 1650, under the title Dialogus polttico-ecclestasticus, 
that is, the Conversation of Two Christians about the Ruling 
Elders . . . This large book is the most important publica- 
tion of the Hungarian Puritan movement. It gives a long 
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Scriptural exposition of the consistory ; fully describes the office 
of the ruling elders ; opposes the view of those who would be 
willing to accept the Presbyterian government only if the offices _ 
_ of the Senior and Superintendent would be continued—the 
fallacy of this view being that, while the consistory is divinely 
_ instituted, the Bishop’s office is not—and disproves the arguments 
_ which vom by the contemporary nobility against the 
consistories.\_‘Shese arguments can be boiled down to three: it 
is (more desirable to govern the Church by educated ministers 
than by uneducated people ; the consistories would distract the 
serfs from their work ; the landed lords would refuse to stand on 
ual footing with their serfs in the consistory. In the same 
year Medgyesi published a homiletical book also, entitled Doce 
nos orare, quin et praedicare. . . . ‘This work, which is of a 
strong Puritan spirit and is written chiefly from English sources, 
calls Puritanism “ a blessed heresy ”’. 


Vil 


To raise the standard of the Sdrospatak College, Prince 
Sigismund Rakéczy' called John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the 
Bohemian Brethren, and Tolnai voluntarily gave his Presidential — 
chair to this famous educationalist. ‘There was a slight mis- 
understanding between the Puritans and Comenius, because the 
latter, shortly before coming to S4rospatak, sent several copies of 
his work, Independentia aeternarum confustonum origo. ‘This book 
was an attack on Independency, yet the Hungarian Puritans, who 
were not Independents, took offence at it, and it took a long 
time to find a way of co-operation with Comenius, who was the 
most outstanding reformer of education in the seventeenth 
century. 

At this time, owing chiefly to the influence of Susanne Lérantfy 
and Sigismund Rékdéczy, the synod of the Zemplén Diocese 
- adopted a resolution which recommended the presbytertale 
regimen. ‘There were several other resolutions of a similar nature 
in various parts of the Diocese, but none of them was carried into 
practice. There were also resolutions to the contrary effect. 
_ For instance, the Synod of Liszka in 1651 postponed action in 
introducing the consistories and commissioned several members 


to reprimand Tolnai for his ‘“ Independency”. Tolnai, 


¥ On the initiative of the Puritans, especially of Tolnai. 
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of Satan. 

The Puritan ranks suffered a great loss when Sigismund 
Rakéczy died on February 4th, 1652. 

In the same year consistories were organized in S4rospatak 
and Kir4lyhelmec on the initiative of Susanne Loérantfy. The 
volume of literature on the Puritan issue began to grow. Many 
pamphlets and books were published pro et contra. Medgyesi’s 
“Short Teaching about the Presbytery or Church Council” 
appeared in 1653. Caspar Csulyak Miskolczi’s ‘ English 
Independency ”, purported to be a disinterested survey of the 
English events, but really was biassed in favour of Episcopalianism. 
Stephen Telkibanyai’s “ English Puritanism ” was a free translation 
of Ames’ Purttanismus Anglicanus. 

Throughout the whole course of the Puritan movement an 
altogether undue attention was given to two liturgical questions. 
One was the question of the so-called prima elevatio. According 
to the old Hungarian liturgy, the minister, in administering the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, lifted the elements twice ; 
first, when he said the words of institution, and secondly before 
he gave the elements to the communicants. Of course, no idea 
of transubstantiation was involved and the elements were not 
raised to be worshipped by the congregation. Nevertheless, 
the Puritans, in an effort to restore the simplicity of the ceremony, 
and on the ground that Jesus himself lifted the elements only 
once, eliminated the prima elevatio. This unauthorized innova- 
tion gave rise to a controversy which was waged for over a decade 
and produced prolific literature. The other question was as to 
whether our Lord meant the Lord’s prayer to be a mere pattern, 
or an integral and essential part of the public worship. The 
Hungarian Puritans took the view that the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer as a part of the public worship was optional. 

The dispute about the prima elevatio took such dimensions 
that certain conservatives sought the aid of the State to discipline 
those who introduced the new order of administering the 
communion into their Churches. Their argument was that, 
since the laws of the country secure the freedom of religion 
explicitly to the Church of the Helvetic Confession, any deviations 
from the doctrine and practice of the Church forfeit the liberty 
of the “innovators ” and jeopardize the Church herself. The 
Hungarian Diet, however, although many of its members were 
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opposed to the Puritans, took no action with regard to the 


reforms. 

Susanne Lorantfy thought that a National Synod could 
settle the controversy. Paul Medgyesi disagreed with her on this 
point. He preached a sermon in S4rospatak in which, quite in 
the spirit of Independency, he proclaimed that the function of 
the synod is only consultative and not judiciary and legislative. 

The chances of the Puritan reforms were far less favourable 
in the Transtibiscan district and Transylvania than in the 

S4rospatak region because the former parts were within the easy 
reach of George Rakéczy II, this despotic opponent of the 
Presbyterian principle. Yet in spite of him the Puritan move- 
ment was making headway both in the Transtibiscan district and 
‘Transylvania. The College of Nagyv4rad had developed into a 
Puritan stronghold under the protection of its generous patrona, 
Susanne Lorantfy, and in defiance of the enactment by the 
_ Transylvanian Diet in 1653, which prohibited any agitation in 
the interest of the reforms, the Puritan idea kept on winning 
new adherents. Thus John Csere Apdczai, Professor of the 
Gyulafehérvar College, proved to be a thorough-going Presby- 
terian in his work entitled Hungarian Encyclopaedia. His activity 
_ did not meet the approval of George R4kéczy II. This despotic 
- and over-ambitious Prince, who had neither the wisdom nor the 

piety of his father, had long ago turned against the reformers 
and became confirmed in his anti-Presbyterfan prejudices, when 
_ he was informed of the revolutionary turn of affairs in England. 
_ He was a great defender of the monarch’s rights, and like James I 
must have thought that “a . . . presbytery agreeth as well 
_ with monarchy as God and the devil”. Whenever he thought 
- of the fate of Charles I, his mind seems to have jumped to the 
- conclusion which was expressed in the contemporary popular 
comment: “. . . The Presbyterians brought the king to the 
block, and the Independents cut off his head”. He thought 

_ that Presbyterianism would lead to Independency, which would 
_ ruin his country. His excitement was further instigated by an 
_ Episcopalian refugée, Dr. Isaac Basire, the Archdeacon of 
_ Northumberland and ‘Chaplain to the king, who, as a partisan 
_ of the Stuarts, had to flee from England after the execution of 
Charles I. George Rakéczy II welcomed this man, and, on the 


1 D. Neal, The History of the Puritans, London, 1754. Volume I, p. 147. 
2 Leslie F. Church, The Protestant Churches, 1912, p. 72. 
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recommendation of Charles II," appointed him to the deceased 
John Henry Bisterfeld’s Chair in the Gyulafehérv4r College. 
As one would expect, he and Apdczai could not get along together. 
On one occasion the Prince provoked a public debate between 
the two men which was, however, cut short by the impatient 
Prince who threatened Ap4czai that he would throw him into the 
Maros river. ‘This threat was not literally fulfilled, but Ap4czai 
was deprived of his Chair. Basire,? to boast of his unmerited 
triumph, published the debate under the title Examen, quod D. 
Isaacus Basirius S.S. Theolog. Dr. ac Professor in augusta Celstss. 
Transilvaniae Principis praesentia contra Presbyterianos Albae 
Fuliae in Collegio institutt, anno 1655 die 24 Septembris. ‘This 
pamphlet was duly answered by the Presbyterians. In two 
further works Basire audaciously invoked Calvin’s authority to 
support his thesis that while episcopacy is divinely instituted, 
presbytery is not. His feeble arguments were crushed by a 
Presbyterian who wrote his ‘answer under the pen name of 


1 The letter of recommendation written by Charles II, to Prince George Rakéczy, was as follows : 

“Charles by the grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender of the 
Faith, etc., to the most gracious High Prince, George Ragocy, Prince of Transylvania, Lord of the 
parts of the Kingdom of Hungary, and Count of the Siculi, our most deare friend and cousin sendeth 
greeting. 
“ Most Gractous ann Hicx Prince, and Most Deare Friend and Cousin, 

‘“* Whereas our trusty and wellbeloved Isaac Basire, Doctor of Divnity, by his most acceptable 
course of services, performed, as well to the Soveraigne Lord King our Father of blessed memory, 
(to whom he was chaplaine) and alsoe to ourselfe, and likewise for his universall knowledge, 
excellent learning, sincere preaching of God's word, for his indefatigable travells, to propagate 
the Christian Faith, and his unblameable integrity of conversation, hath exceedingly well 
deserved from the Church of England, and from us; it was most welcome newes to us, which 
we lately received, that after noe small losse of his goods in England, and the great troubles 
which he hath suffered for his constant loyalty to us, he hath beene so graciously entertained 
by your highness that he hath found with you a singular comfort in the midst of his afflictions, in 
that your highness is not only pleased to make use of his service, but also to promote his studies by a 
liberall provision; for this favour we,returne unto your highness our hearty thankes, and will be ready 
with noe less affection, when occasion shall offer to make retribution ; meane while wee doe earnestly 
intreat your highness, that what grace you have already freely of your owne accord afforded him, 
you would be pleased to confirme unto him for our sakes, and, by a further demonstration of youre 
benevolence towards him, so ingage him, that he may be sensible our recommendation of him to your 
highness hath beene of great weight to his advantage: we are confident, that, being obliged to your 
highness for such favours, and soe freed from other cares, he will devote himselfe wholly to your 
service, and soe will therein studiously imploy all his care, duty, and diligence, in promoting God's 
glory within your highness’s dominions; untill God, out of his own compassion to our bitter afflictions, 
shall restore us to our kingdomes, when we shall recall him to his former functions, that we may 
reward him with a compensation, proportionable to his merits; meane while it remaines only, that we 
doe heartily recommend your highness to God's perpetual protection. 

“ Dated from Collen, the 26th Nov, Anno Domini 16565, and of our raigne the 7th yeare. 

Of your Highness, 
The good cousin, 
Cuartes Rex.”’ 

Quoted from The a of Isaac Basire, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumberland and 

Prebendary of Durbam, by W. N. Darnell, B.D., London, MDCCCXXXI, p- 129. 


2 Basire’s mind is well characterized by the following sentence from his letter to his wife, dated 


Padua, June xix, 1649. 
“ As for hopes of peace, I am verily persuaded no king, no peace, and no bishop, no king.” 
(Quoted from same source, p. 102.) 
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Philalethes Vester and under the title Trecentumviratus et ultra, 
sive Calvinus, Beza, Zanchius, Danaeus, Szegedinus, Junius et 
plerique omnes. . . He pointed out that Basire set out from 
a false premise when he assumed that the government of the 
Transylvanian and Hungarian Churches was Episcopalian, 
whereas the Transylvanian and Hungarian Churches were actually 
governed by presbyters, teaching elders, i.e. ministers. 


VIII 


Now the steady march of the Puritan movement was 
irresistible. The Synod of the Zemplén Diocese adopted a 
liturgy for the administration of the Lord’s Supper which 
eliminated the prima elevatio. Presbyteries were being organized 
in many places. One of the greatest obstacles of the Puritan 
reforms was removed by the fall of George Rakéczy II. But his 
fall meant the ruin of his whole country. As the ally of Charles X, 
King of Sweden, he made an abortive attempt for the throne of 
Poland. His mad adventure, on which‘he staked everything he 
had, ended in a dismal failure. Transylvania was invaded and 
devastated by the Turks, Tartars and Poles. Hundreds of 
villages, towns and cities were utterly destroyed. Churches and 
schools were demolished and libraries pillaged. The destructive 
plundering left the people in utter poverty. ‘‘ The Golden Age 
of Transylvania ” had passed. Medgyesi, with the sorrow of the 
prophet lamenting over ruin and disaster, preached his inspired 
sermons on the “ woes of the Hungarian people ”. A period of 
utter chaos followed. The central power had disintegrated. 
‘ ‘There was no power to enforce the laws which were made against 
the Puritans. As the triumph of the Presbyterians, Peter 
Kovdsznai, a man famous for his radical Presbyterianism, was 
elected Bishop of the Transylvanian Reformed Church. True to 
his conviction, he accepted his appointment for one year only 
and remarked that “he does not feel any greater grace upon 
_ him in his new office than in his former state”. He naturally 
used his utmost influence and authority to bring about the final — 
victory of Puritanism. Now consistories were being organized 
not only in Transylvania and the annexed parts, but in Hungary 
proper also. The Presbyterian principle was being freely pro- 
claimed. The victory of the Puritan movement was a tragic one. 


* A Hungarian historian reported to have seen this book in the Archives of the Chapter of 


| 


Durham. 
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Transylvania had fallen, and the Protestant population of 
Hungary proper had been reduced by the movement of re- 
Catholicization to a minority, and those who had still remained 
loyal to the faith of their fathers, were severely persecuted. 
Many of the patrons had returned to Roman Catholicism and 
the orphaned congregations had to organize their presbyteries 
or conststoria, often out of sheer necessity. Thus the effort of 
the Hungarian Puritans to establish the order of Ruling Elders 
fully succeeded. John Tolnai and Paul Medgyesi, these two 
champions of the Puritan cause, had died before seeing the 
harvest of their sowing. 

The balance of the Puritan movement is altogether on the 
credit side. ‘The Hungarian Puritans had their weaknesses and 
mistakes. They, were often censorious, self-willed and insub- 
ordinate and, in their reforming fervour, they failed to take into 
account the special difficulties of the Hungarian Reformed Church, 
such as the constant wars, the imminent danger of re-Catholiciza- 
tion and the fact that the country was religiously so heterogeneous. 
Yet history has already rehabilitated the Hungarian Puritans, and 
we believe that the future development of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church will fully justify their endeavours. 


ALEXANDER CZEGLEDY. 
Budapest, Hungary. 
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MODERN CRITICISM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


“Mopern ” Criticism is neither modern nor well founded. 
~ A person whose eyesight has gone astray looks out upon a land- 
scape from a new angle of vision and finds it a novel sight, only 
because it no longer corresponds to reality. ‘Thus the first three 
centuries of the Christian era abound with what were then 
“‘ modern ” heresies, some of which actually ascribed the origin 
of the Old Testament to the Evil One. In the fourth century ~ 
arose the great Arian heresy, founded on what was conceived 
to be a “modern” discovery. “A father must always exist 
before his son,” said a lecturer at Alexandria, “‘so there was 
time when -Jesus Christ was not.” ‘This statement involved 
Church, State and Emperor in many misapprehensions till the 
Nicene Creed re-stated the essential Deity of the Saviour as 
“of one Substance with the Father and the Holy Ghost ”, just 
as the great Origen had enshrined the same truth in the happy 
phrase “ The Eternally Begotten ”’. 

Morethanacentury later Pelagius propounded what he deemed 
to be a great discovery concerning evil and the total depravity 
of man, but was refuted with the reassertion of the doctrines of 
_ grace by the great Augustine. At a later period, the Socinians 
_ afflicted the Church, and in the eighteenth century Butler, in 
the preface to his Analogy, stated that Christianity appeared to’ 
_ have been discredited “ almost in its entirety by the criticism ” 
of his time. The subject as a whole is too big for treatment 

here, but examination of some recent statements of modern 
_ criticism as to the Old Testament may point a moral and sound 
a warning. 


I 
Wuat InsprraTIon INVOLVES 


| Modern criticism, amongst other things, deplores what it 
calls any “attempt to revive the old position of the verbal- 
inspirationists.” If by ‘“‘ verbal inspiration” is meant that 
a miracle was wrought so as to move the hands of the various 
' writers of the books of the Bible in a mechanical fashion, so as 
_ to produce, without their co-operation, words God actually 
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dictated, there might be room for this criticism, but believers in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible do not necessarily hold that 
God ignores personality, history or spiritual experience; these 
are all absolutely at His command, and are over-ruled by Him. 
What is meant by verbal inspiration is that in the Bible we have 
the record of God working out His sovereign purpose through 
the will of men, the history of nations, the sin and righteousness, 
the joys and sorrows of immortal spirits—evil wrought and good 
achieved—a record in a book that was finally stereotyped by the 
invention of printing. As it lies before us, every word in it, at 
any rate as to its original manuscripts, is what God intended it 
to be. It contains all things necessary to our salvation, and is 
a book which no Church, no authority, no man can alter except 
at the peril of men’s souls. It is a book which does not merely 
contain the Word of God, but IS the Word of God; a book 
through which God speaks by His Spirit to the individual soul ; 
a book which a man must carefully investigate so as to hear its 
message as to what he ought to be, but as to which 4e has no 
right to say what the book ought to be. Modern critics judge 
the book ; the believer holds that the book judges him. | 

At times, modern critics themselves realize an unhappy 
feeling in the breasts of those who begin to yield to modern 
criticism, and so think it necessary, out of love to their hearers, 
to assure them that they are promoting such views in order to 
lead their hearers to a higher conception of the Truth, and 
to a deeper spiritual life. But their honesty and good intentions 
only make their fatal error the more tragic. The woman who 
took from the shelf what she thought was a sovereign remedy for 
the children she dearly loved, found that, notwithstanding her 
good intentions, by mistake she had caused the children to be 
poisoned. Emptying churches and multitudes of perplexed 
souls prove what modernism will bring about. 


II 
Dip Jesus Vinpicate Mopern Criticism ? 


Nevertheless, modern criticism goes even so far as to assert 
that “ Jesus vindicated criticism.” In other words, they say 
that our Lord Himself was a modern critic. It is said that “‘ He 
was very free indeed in the use of the Old Testament, declaring 
that much of it was to be laid aside in favour of a higher ethical 
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standard.” ‘There is, in the whole of the New Testament, no 
such statement or implication on the part of our Lord. Only 
- one instance, quoted in support, need be examined. It is the 
_ passage in Matt. v. 38. “‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
- an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” etc., “ but I say unto you,” 
etc. Concerning this passage, modern criticism says, “ Jesus 
says in no apologetic terms that this is wrong teaching.” As 
a matter of fact there is no such statement or implication ; 
undoubtedly the casual reader would at first sight conclude that 
_ the expression “ an eye for an eye ” referred to personal revenge, 
or some sort of personal retaliation ; but there are three passages 
in the Old Testament, to one of which the reference of our Lord 
must have been made—viz. Ex. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; and 
_ Deut. xix. 21. The passage most probably referred to is the 
second (Lev. xxiv. 20), but here, as in the other two passages, 
the sphere of thought from the beginning to the end of each 
section is legal and administrative—not personyl at all, and the 
subject is that of legal compensation. Thus the passage in 
Leviticus begins, “‘ Breach for breach, an eye for an eye,” and 
so on; it is language as of a modern Court of Law, discussing 
a motor accident or something of that sort. Nor does our Lord 
criticise the propriety of compensation ; He only expounds the 
passage more amply, and what He says in effect is this :—You 
are aware from the law that has always existed that, for any 
damage you may have done you must render an absolutely 
equivalent repair and discharge, but I want to lead you a step 
further ; be liberal and generous, even where you have done no 
damage; even if a man take your cloak, give him something 
more; even if he do you wrong, be forgiving and generous. 
That His thoughts are moving in the legal atmosphere is made 
_ clear by the expression He uses in the ensuing verses: “‘ If a man 
will sue thee at law,” give him more than he asks ; of course you 
will compensate, but go further ! 


III | 


THE QUESTION oF “‘ INTERPOLATIONS ” 


There is another kind of argument: “ The Pentateuch was 
not written by Moses, because in Gen. xxxvi. 31 there occur 
the words, * Before there reigned any king over Israel.’” “ How 


could Moses know anything about kings of Israel ? ” it is asked. 
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What we have here is an insertion, made at a later date than 
the bulk of the book. There are other similar insertions ; 
for instance, Moses could not have written the account of his 
own death in Deuteronomy, but this causes no difficulty whatever 
in the belief that the bulk of the book is Mosaic—carefully 
preserved and guarded as such the ages through. 

Sometimes the argument of modern criticism assumes this 
form: “ Take the new view, and all the apparent contradictions 
of the Old Testament disappear!” “God does not at ond 
time permit Samuel to ‘ hew Agag to pieces before the Lord’, 
and at another time say, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’, and at yet another 
time, ‘ Love your enemies.’ ” It would be difficult to formulate 
a more childish absurdity than this. Let the chapters and the 
verses in the book of Samuel, in which these expressions occur, 
be read, and it will be seen that nothing could be more clear than 
that Saul, the King of Israel, was charged to put Agag to death, 
in a judicial capacity. The naturé of Agag’s transgression was 
made perfectly clear ; it is called sin; it is plainly shown to have 
been mortal sin; it had been treachery resulting in the death 
of multitudes. Saul was to be the executioner of a man who 
deserved death. When Samuel discovered that Saul had failed 
to carry out his duty, Samuel executed the divine judgment 
upon Agag peremptorily and promptly in vindication of the 
divine authority and honour which Saul had slighted. 


IV 
Str Rospert ANnpeERsON’s ILLUSTRATION 


How little this modern criticism of such an incident is in 
accordance with history, experience, clear thinking, right 
instinct and reverence for the Deity, used to be most ably 
demonstrated by a devout Christian, the late Sir Robert Ander- 
son, Commissioner at Scotland Yard, London. He was in the 
habit of telling his audiences that in the course of his career as 
chief of the C.I.D., he was called upon to deal with the putting 
to death of a man in the City of London. He had received 
information that prominent citizens of London, and even 
Royalty itself, were concerned in the matter. “ Perhaps”, he 
would say, “‘ you imagine I am telling you what can scarcely be 
the case, for in the light in which I am putting the matter, your 
knowledge, experience and goodwill towards your fellow-men 
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_ refuse to accept such a statement as possible ; but when I tell 
you that I acted as a Chief of Police, that the Sheriffs of London 
were the persons of high position; that Queen Victoria signed 
a warrant, and that the putting to death was an execution, you 
will understand the matter.” All the agents concerned in the 
putting to death of Agag, like the agents that centuries afterwards 
brought about the execution just referred to, realized that they 
' had received a call from God, and that by His plain direction 

they were carrying out His will and the will of the nation by 
putting the man to death. The moderns also, like Samuel, 
make sure of it, holding an inquest, with a medical certificate 
afterwards. The modern agents did it;with the whole of 
the history of Christianity behind them, and yet the modern 
critics say that the agents in Samuel’s case could not have had 
the command, “ Thou shalt not kill”, behind them. Could 
misconception go further ? 

Modern criticism is, in short, a revival of the Serpent’s old 

question: Yea, hath God said?” It has, sometimes, moderate 
beginnings, i.e. nothing more than such questioning, but in the 
end, as a necessary outcome, it denies the curse of sin, the Deity 
of the Saviour, His Atonement as a Substitute, Justification by 
Faith only, and eternal banishment from God for the finally 
impenitent. There are two causes which underlie its fatal 
misapprehension. First, it loses sight of the inner course of 
things, and inner truth as expressed by the words of Scripture. 
The late Professor Peake of Manchester, a most advanced critic, 
yet honest, loving and lovable as a man, said :—‘‘ Modern 
_criticism has too much neglected the psychology of the Bible.” 
_ There is the first cause. The next is that modern criticism 
allows itself to be limited by the things of time and sense, it 
forgets that God “‘ inhabiteth eternity ”, that He is the Sovereign 
Ruler of men and all things, and that He cannot be judged in 
the light of the things of time and sense only, but must be 
thought of as the Sovereign “ sub specie aeternitatis”’, that is 
under the implications and the aspects of eternal existence. 

May God by His grace preserve us from the snare into 
which they fell, of whom the apostle wrote :—‘* The world "Y 
_its wisdom concerning God, knew not God.” 


Ep. C. Unmack. 


St. Albans, England. 


LIDEE DE MODERATION DANS LA PENSEE 
DE CALVIN 


I 
LA MODERATION ET LA CREATION 


“O pérpov ro s’écriait déja Eschyle et il semble 
que la Gréce de lage d’or ait di choisir comme devise ce vers 
célébre de l’Agamemnon. L’idée de mesure,‘d’équilibre parfait 
4 maintenir n’est pas morte avec la fin de la civilisation antique. 
Chaque mouvement spirituel qui s’en suivit et qui aboutit a 
une culture déterminée essaya d’atteindre un équilibre donné. 
Les études récentes sur le Moyen-Age tendent 4 montrer que 
cette époque trop souvent accusée d’obscurantisme sut, elle 
aussi, donner sa mesure et réaliser ne perfection dans l’harmonie 
qu’elle voulait établir entre le monde, Phomme et Dieu. 

De méme que l’invasion des barbares fut accusée d’avoir 
rompu l’équilibre de la civilisation antique, et que les adorateurs 
des siécles d’or n’ont que mépris pour ces iconoclastes, de 
méme la Réforme est accusée, elle aussi, d’avoir détruit 
Péquilibre mystique que le Moyen-Age aurait établi. L’on 
voit dans la Réforme le prélude d’un romantisme religieux 
échevelé, et trop souvent elle fut comparée 4 un torrent dévasta- 
teur, qui en quelques années rompit des digues élevées pendant 
des siécles, pour aller détruire la synthése spirituelle de lage des 
cathédrales et plonger l’humanité en plein chaos. 

En quoi a-t-on le droit d’accuser la Réforme d’avoir manqué 
4 la loi de mesure? En quoi l’évangile préché par Calvin lui 
fut-il infidéle ? Pour ceux qui sont familiers avec la pensée du 
Réformateur, il n’y a pas de contre-vérité plus flagrante que 
celle-l4. Certes Calvin fut un ardent; il avait appris la ferveur, 
il était dévoré par le zéle des serviteurs de Dieu. II sut étre 
violent contre ceux qui voulaient deshonorer Dieu, mais si sa 
pensée est animée par le dynamisme le plus tendu, elle n’a jamais 
cessé d’obéir 4 la mesure, d’aspirer 4 la modération. Au lieu 
de voir dans le Réformateur un révolutionnaire heureux de 
bouleverser un ordre établi, plus riche en formules négatives qu’en 
conceptions positives, nous apercevons un homme plongé au 
milieu d’un véritable chaos, s’efforcer de tout son étre a rétablir 
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sur terre un ordre spirituel que le Moyen-Age en décadence 
avait perdu de vue. 

| Calvin est le véritable champion de l’ordre et d’un ordre 
‘nouveau. Tous ses efforts tendent 4 réaliser cet ordre, cette 
mesurg. Certes cet équilibre n’est pas de ce monde ; il Jui est 
transcendant. Mais tous les vrais fidéles peuvent l’apercevoir 
et se donner pour tache de le réaliser et ainsi le véritable 
chrétien sera celui qui aura su créer en lui et autour de lui la 
_vraie mesure qui fera de lui un “ modéré ”. 

Si pour les anciens la mesure est une loi en soi, un donné 
qui est la fin de tout idéal humain, si elle apparait comme une 
sorte de centre de gravité yiscrit dans le monde de |’esprit et 
-donné avec lui, la mesure our Calvin est autre chose. Elle est 
directement unie 4 Dieu. Pour comprendre l’idée de mesure 
et lidée de modération qui s’en suit, il faut comprendre et 
-connaitre Dieu créateur. 

_ La mesure est une loi iteeckattc, la loi 4 laquelle obéit la 
‘création lorsque le Créateur la tire du néant. . Quel que soit 
Pobjet créé par Dieu, du moment qu’il a été créé, il a regu sa 
mesure, en quelque sorte son “mot d’ordre” au milieu de 
-Pordre général du plan universel. Aussi pour essayer de connaftre 
la mesure d’un objet déterminé, faut-il savoir la place que Dieu 
lui a assignée dans l’univers et puisque Dieu est notre Créateur, 
c’est lui qui sera la mesure de toute chose. L’idée créatrice de 
Dieu est donc 4 la base de l’idée de mesure et la mesure d’un objet 
est le rapport que l’intelligence créatrice de Dieu a établi entre 
lui et le reste de univers: “il y a mesure en tout ce qu’il fait.”” 
La sagesse divine est 4 la base de l’idée de mesure. C’est 
elle qui ordonne et dispose toute chose, et l’ordre qui régne 
‘dans l’univers est tel, parcequ’ établi par Dieu qui “ modére tout 
avec sagesse ”’,’ aussi bien les choses matérielles que les choses 
humaines.* La sagesse modératrice de Dieu se traduit dans les 
décisions de son Conseil. Le Conseil de Dieu qui est a l’origine 
‘méme de la prédestination modére tout. I] peut nous paraitre 
excessif, mais c’est parceque nous ne connaissons pas la vraie 


* Neque enim hic tradit Deo quasi mathematico vel agrorum mensori decempedam vel aliud 
genus mensurae: sed dicit eum mensum esse terram quia potuit tunc mutare fines totius orbis : 
imo ostendit se eum esse qui ab initio terram creaverat et assignaverat hominibus. XLIII 572. 


_ 3% XXXV, 3 (les chiffres mentionnés ici indiquent le volume et la page des oeuvres complétes 
de Calvin dans le Corpus Reformatorum). 


3 wor XLIII 521. 
4 XXXI 408. 
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modération. Au contraire 4 l’origine de tout décret du Conseil 
souverain il faut voir une pensée modératrice “car selon son 
conseil incompréhensible il modére tellement tout ce qui advient 
au monde”! et ces décisions sont immuables puisqu’elles 
procédent d’une sagesse parfaite qui saura frapper 4 son heure 
les méchants dont la démesure semble quelquefois triompher.? _ 
| L’idée calvinienne de mesure ne s’arréte pas 14. La mesure 
n’est pas seulement statique, un rapport établi par Dieu entre 
un objet donné et les autres objets. La mesure a aussi un 
caractére dynamique, car l’univers une fois créé, Dieu ne s’est 
pas désintéréssé de lui 4 la maniére de la divinité d’Epicure : 
il l’a créé afin de le modérer.* Le monde n’est pas seulement 
une création jaillie de l’intelligence divine, mais une réalité 
soumise sans cesse au gouvernement de Dieu et ce gouvernement, 
la maniére dont le Créateur ordonne sa création en vue de la 
réalisation d’un plan prédéterminé; tout cela est encore pour 
Calvin constitutif de l’idée de mestre. Nous trouvons en effet 
bien souvent dans les oeuvres du Réformateur le terme de modérer, 
et il semble bien que l’essence du gouvernement de Dieu dans 
Punivers soit de le modérer afin de le conduire selon sa vraie 
destinée.* Alors que la Sagesse a inspiré le décret du Conseil 
souverain auquel obéit tout l’univers, c’est la volonté divine qui 
_ est chargée de l’appliquer. La modération selon laquelle a 
travaillé intelligence divine sera aussi la marque de la volonté 
du Créateur. Dieu en modérant Punivers ne “ meut rien si 
ce n’est par sa vertu secréte ” ;5 son intelligence et sa volonté _ 
collaborent ainsi 4 cette oeuvre de modération et l’idée chrétienne 
de providence est comme une synthése 4a la fois statique et 
dynamique de la modération divine. La providence est 
statique puisque dés avant la création du monde tout a été 
prédestiné, et dynamique puisque pour nous, placés 4 la fois dans 
espace et le temps, nous voyons s’accomplir ce plan prédestiné. 
Aussi l’expression de modération vient-elle souvent quand le 
Réformateur traite de la providence. Il l’appelle la grande 
modératrice : “la providence de Dieu doit étre considérée tant 
pour le passé que pour l’avenir: puis aprés qu’elle modeére et 
! 1.C. III XX 15. Deum arcano suo consilio omnia moderari IX 294. : 
2 XXXIX 444. 


3 Neque enim sic creavit Deus coelum et terram ut nune sedeat otiosus in coelo sed ut suo 
imperio moderetur quidquid semel condidit XXXII 190. 

4 Quod Dei voluntas optima est et aequissima omnium quae statuit moderatio VIII 313. 

5 XL 208. 
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adresse tellement toute chose . . . finalement qu’elle tende 
4 ce but qu’on cognoisse quel soin Dieu a du genre humain ”." 
Calvin l’appelle “sola moderatrix”? en critiquant les 
théories philosophiques donnant dans le gouvernement du monde 
_ une part trop grande au hasard. Comme le divin Conseil dont 
elle est l’exécutrice, elle est incompréhensible et cachée.? Mais 
_ malgré le mystére dont elle s’entoure elle est juste et c’est ainsi 
- que s’exerce le gouvernement de Dieu sur les anges et les 
hommes.* Quelque caché qu’il soit 4 nos esprits contingents 
et de plus corrompus, l’ordre régne dans la création et Dieu qui 
modére toute chose est le Dieu de cet ordre souverain.5 La 
divinité est transcendante, surmonte tout ce que notre esprit 
peut concevoir, tout ce que notre imagination peut enfanter, 
dépasse® toute mesure humaine, mais l’ordre n’en est pas moins 
a la base de l’univers et le résultat de la vision d’une sagesse 
réalisée par une volonté toute puissante.’ 

L’oeuvre modératrice de Dieu, qu’elle soit la vision statique 
de son intelligence, la réalisation dynamique de sa volonté, se 
manifeste dans la création. Des trois personnes de la Trinité, 

Cest Esprit qui semble avoir été davantage chargé de modérer 
Punivers. Le Pére quand il a voulu sauver le monde a répandu 
son Esprit dans son Fils d’une mesure infinie,* et le Fils a donné 
cet esprit 4 chacun selon sa mesure.? La mesure de l’univers 
provient de l’Esprit qui lui-méme procéde du Pére et du Fils. 
L’Esprit modére ainsi toute chose." 

| C’est lui qui en inspirant les Saintes Ecritures a voulu que 

~ nous obéissions toujours a cet ordre." I] est “ auteur de sobriété, 
modestie, paix ”!? et gouverne sans cesse les hommes." 


LC. I-XVII-I. 

2 LV 145. 

3 XV 689. 

4. . . et si enim nihil in mundo agitur nisi moderatrix arcana providentia XLIX 143. 

5. . . Deus noster ut est Deus ordinis XLV 376. 

6. . . modulum nostrum immensa et incomprehembilis Dei majestas exsuperat VIII 315. 
7 sciamus haec omnia Deum moderari, sed arcano modo qui superat omnes sensus XL 47. 

8 XLV 16. 

9 Nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ a donné des dons selon la mesure qu'il scait estre propice LI 537. 


10. . . Vesprit est distribué a chacun des membres selon la mesure de la donation de Christ. 
LC. WI II 2. 
. ideo dixi spiritum fuisse moderatorem XXXIX 170. 


11 Sic enim moderatus est spiritus Dei quae prophetis et apostolis scripta dictabat ut in statuto 
ase ordini nihil derogaret LV 198. 
Il I I$. 


13 Les hommes ne tiennent jamais mesure sinon que l’esprit de Dieu les gouverne LIII 527. 
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Comment se manifeste la modération divine dans le 
gouvernement de univers par la providence? L’oeuvre de 
Calvin abonde en exemples nous montrant que l’action 
modératrice de l’esprit s’exerce partout. Elle s’exercera dans 
univers spirituel invisible, car les anges obéissent 4 la mesure 
universelle,t comme dans l’univers visible. 

Les “ choses terriennes”” sont modérées par Dieu comme 
les esprits célestes.2 La nature est “ un ordre estably de Dieu ”.? 
La mesure et la modération de Dieu sont révélées par l’existence 
de lois naturelles: Dieu n’a-t-il pas “ situé et disposé au ciel 
une telle multitude d’estoilles qu’on ne saurait souhaiter chose 
plus delectable 4 voir: qu’il a assigné a d’aucunes, comme aux 
estoilles du firmament leurs demeures arrestees . . . aux 
autres comme aux planettes qu’il leur a permis d’aller ¢a et 1a 
en sorte qu’en vagant elles n’outrepassent point leurs limites, 
qu’il a tellement distribué le mouvement et cours de chacune 

. . Mesme que cette inequalite des iours que nous voions 
i l’a si bien rengee en bonne ordre qu’elle ne peut engendrer 
confusion.”* Aucune citation du Réformateur ne montre aussi 
bien l’existence dans le monde matériel d’un ordre, d’une mesure 
superieure, encore que pas souvent apercus par les intelligences 
humaines. 

Par exemple nous ne pouvons souvent pas comprendre 
pourquoi 4 un moment donné lair est calme et pourquoi a 
d’autres moments il est troublé par vents et tempétes. Il y a 
pourtant des causes médiates qui toutes obéissent au Conseil 
de Dieu. II] n’y a rien d’arbitraire en la nature, tout est 
prédeterminé par Dieu.° 

Le monde animal obéit au méme ordre que le monde 
inamimé: “ combien que les bestes n’aient nulle discrétion entre 
le bien et le mal encore se tiennent-elles en leur borne et mesure.””® 
—“ en l’ordre de nature on cognoist qu’il y a plus de raison et 
de modestie beaucoup en cette lourdise qui est 14 aux bestes, 
qu’aux hommes qui devraient avoir autre considération.”” 


LV 465. 

2 Ergo propheta non tantum in coelo ipsum regnare docet, verum moderari res terrenas XL 32. 

1V 

4 LC. II, 18, p. 82. 

5 Reperietur quidem causa in natura, cur nunc aer tranquillus sit, nunc autem turbetur ventis, 
sed has omnes causas medias gubernat Dei consilium ut semper illud verum sit, naturam non esse 
motum aliquem caecum, sed legem esse praefixam arbitrio Dei. Deus ergo semper moderatur consilio 
suo et manu quidquid dirigit XLIII — 

© LIV 54. 

7 XXXIII 293. 
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_ L’homme au confluent du naturel et du surnaturel est 
doublement modéré par Dieu: modéré en tant qu’animal 
supérieur et modéré en tant qu "ame. C’est que la création de 
homme a été voulue. Elle n’est pas le fait d’un hasard d’un 
accident. Elle est l’une des conséquences du plan divin et l’un 
des résultats de la vision lucide de la Sagesse divine.! 

_ Notre corps a regu sa mesure de Dieu: “il y a mesure certaine 
en chaque membre, et la fourniture vient du chef tellement 
qu’elle découle par tout le corps” . . . cette mesure est 
une donation gratuite.* 

Notre ame quoiqu’elle n’ait pas “‘ ses mesures de long et de 
large comme le corps” est cependant la principale partie de 
homme? et comme telle a regu ses mesures spirituelles. Avant 
la chute ses facultés devaient s’accorder “d’une mesure et 
proportion égales”’.* L’ame dans son ensemble est l’image que 
Dieu a imprimée en nous et comme telle obéit 4 un ordre donné.° 

Si l’4me dans son ensemble est une mesure que Dieu nous 
a faite, ses facultés doivent se modérer mutuellement. C’est 
ainsi que l’entendement doit modérer la volonté.° De méme 
Pintelligence et la volonté divines modéreront |’4me comme un 

“ chevaucheur ” saura modérer son cheval. Dans le domaine 
de l’action, la conscience reflétera la volonte modératrice de 
Dieu.’ 

Dans son corps, comme dans son 4me homme a donc regu 
une mesure. Essayons d’approfondir cette notion. Cette 
mesure a été mise dans homme par Dieu. Le Créateur lorsqu’il 
a tiré du néant |’4me de chaque homme “ savait ce qu’il faisait ”, 
pour employer une expression chére 4 Calvin. Notre ame dans 
son essence répond donc a une conception prédéterminée de 
intelligence divine. Cette mesure régit nos possibilités per- 
sonnelles. “Dieu qui connoit bien notre mesure nous a déclaré 
ce qui nous était propre.’ Tous ie dons que Dieu nous a faits 
sont appropriés 4 cette mesure: “ ayans receu telle mesure que 

.* Nec enim temere projicit homines in terram, ut quocunque libuerit sese conferant sed omnes 


arcano suo consilio gubernat atque reproborum impetus regit ac moderatur, ut quocunque voluerit, 
ipsos impellat, fraenat ac cohibeat quum ita visum n KXXVI 259. 


2 LI 587. 

3 LC. I XV-6. 
LC. I-XV-6. 
_ 5 499 

6 Lc. II-IV-1. 

7 VI 633. 

‘8 LII 199. 
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Dieu cognoist estre expédiente, nous sentions par telles prémisses 
que nous sommes vrayement conjoincts 4 Dieu pour parvenir 
4 une félicité entiére.”* Une fois cette mesure créée, Dieu lui- 
méme s’y adaptera, lorsqu’il voudra donner ses directives. Notre 
mesure une fois donnée est ainsi toute présente a l’esprit du 
Créateur.* Elle seule existe, elle est une pour chacun: “il n’y a 
régle ni mesure sinon celle qu’il donne.”? S’adaptant 4 chaque 
cas individuel, elle n’est pas la méme pour tous: “ et puis nous 
scavons qu’il n’y a point une mesure égale en tous, nous en verrons 
qui sont beaucoup mieux disposez que les autres: mais tant y a 
que Dieu supporte les infirmes quand ils tendent 4 luy et qu’ils 
viennent sans hypocrisie.« En cette mesure consiste notre - 
vocation. Caractére spécifique de notre personnalité, adaptée 
4 notre finalité dans univers, il est évident que la vocation est 
la conscience lucide de cette mesure que Dieu a mise en nous.’ 
Elle nous donne le vrai sens de notre mission terrestre et c’est 
ainsi que nous pouvons apercevoir le part de gloire qui nous 
est échue.° A chacun sa mesure, son mot d’ordre dans |’immense 
univers. Les uns brilleront comme des escarboucles, les autres 
seront effacés, qu’importe, pourvu que la gloire de Dieu soit 
assurée.,’” 

Dieu manifeste cette gloire en modérant l’univers en général, 
le genre humain en particulier. En conférant 4 chaque individu 
une mesure, il a entendu que la somme de ces mesures concourre 
4 ’accomplissement de son plan général, dans la durée elle-méme. 
Si ’étre des hommes a recu sa mesure, leur vie méme, les 
événements de l’histoire humaine obéiront eux aussi 4 la mesure 
divine. Nul plus que Calvin n’insiste sur cette modération 


1 LC.-II-XV-4. Deus enim distribuit spiritum suum ad mensuram XLIII 44. 


2 Deus scit quid cognite it utile ct ita decendi ad coptuns 
nostrum et usum XLI 86. 

3 XXXIII 133. 

4 XLIX 811. 

5 Hoc mihi dedit Dominus, hac mensura contentus ero, nihil amplius vel appetam vel mihi 
sumam. Id vocat mensuram suae regulae. Haec enim cujus est regula, ad quem exigere se debet 

donum et vocatio Dei L 120. 

| De peur que nous ne troublissions toutes choses par notre folie et témérit¢, Dieu a ordonné & 
chacun ce qu’il aurait & faire. Et afin que nul ne trepassat legierement ses limites, il a appelé telle 
maniére de vivre, vocations. Chacun donc doit réputer & son endroit que son estat luy est comme 
une station assignee de Dieu @ ce qu’il ne voltige et ne circuysse ¢a et la inconsidérément tout le 
cours de sa vie 1.C. III-X-VI. 

- «+ « §i mous n’avons notre vocation comme une régle perpétuelle il n’y aura point de tenue 
ne correspondance entre les parties de notre vie . . . celui qui aura adressé sa vie & ce but 
l’aura trés bien ordonnée (do). 


© voir LLC. III Il-4. 
7 Nec enim omnes smaragdi, aut omnes carbunculi, sed anicuique pro mensura Dominus arbitrio 
suo distribuit XXXVII 276. 
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- divine, qui par del a histoire humaine régle toute chose. Alors 


_ que notre ame a une mesure qu’elle pourra réaliser, et dont notre 
- intelligence éclairée par la lumiére céleste pourra voir les éléments 
, essentiels, les événements qui se dérouleront parmi les hommes, 
en obéissant 4 la mesure céleste dépasseront bien souvent la 
compréhension humaine.’ 


(a suivre) 
Léon Wence ius, Th.D., 


- Lic. Theol. del’Université de Strasbourg, professeur 4 Swarthmore 
College, Pa., U.S.A. 


t Haec igitur gloria Dei est, suo arbitrio, moderari humanum genus XXXII .16. 
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BOCK REVIEWS 


GERMANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION?® 


Dr. Cremer’s extensive and detailed investigation into the History of German 
Psychology of Religion was originally a thesis for Nhe Degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in the Free University of Amsterdam, and reveals an amount of reading which puts 
the author in an unique position to survey the s@bject. He is right in his feeling 
that a study such as this is justified at the moment. ligion is indeed 
a very youthful Science, although, like all things modern, its beginnings may be 
traced far back in History. But it is a Science of the utmost promise, and may not 
be ignored. At the same time it is a Science which requires to be most carefully 
watched to make sure that its supposed advances are real scientific advances, and 
not eccentric developments which will merely create suspicion, and that it does 
not forget its true place and function and make unfounded claims. A history of 
the subject up to date forms a very useful che and may well mark the beginning of 
a new stage of progress. 

A study of the subject is also specially interesting in the present position of 
Theology, in view of the revolt of the Barthians from Schleiermacher and from the 
whole humanistic alae which he inaugurated in the study of religion, a tendency 
which has given us Mode in its various forms and has been responsible for most 
Psychology of Religion. | 

Cremer’s Study is also interesting as a reminder of the vast amount of work 
which has been done in Germany in connection with a subject for which America 
is apt to receive all the credit. Psychology of Religion has been a favourite study 
with American students and along with Practical Theology has captured probably 
more attention than it deserved; but even this American study owes something 
to the German training of Stanley Hall, and Cremer has no difficulty in presenting 
an impressive story of German enterprise and achievement. It is curious, in this 
connection, to note that a book with such a general title as Uren’s Recent Religious 
Psychology (1928) has no reference to the work in Germany. 

After a statement of the early signs of interest in the psychological phenomena 
of religion amongst philosophers, theologians and psychologists, Cremer proceeds 
to a historical sketch of modern developments, distinguishing three periods. The 
first of these he regards as having extended from 1893 until 1905, and as havi 
been incubatory. Here he calls attention particularly to the work of Vorbrodt. 
The second period came up to 1921, and was marked by experiment, the Science 
feeling its way and striking out in various directions, all noteworthy though many 
of them naturally proved unsatisfying. Cremer here discusses briefly the contribution 
of such prominent authorities as Wundt, Troeltsch, Stahlin, Otto, and Heiler, and 
there is an interesting allusion to the wotk of Séderblom with special reference to 
that chapter in his Edinburgh Gifford Lectures which deals with “ Religion as 
Psychology”. Cremer thereafter concentrates upon the present period which he 
regards as one of systematization. He finds two main movements, the transcendental 
and the experimental, the former associated especially with the name of Wobbermin 
the latter with that of Girgensohn. There is a careful critical study of both 
tendencies and a general evaluation. In the end the author finds he must express 


ae De Duitsche Godsdienstpsychologie. (W. D. Meinema, Delft, 1934. Price 
go. 
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disappointment with the results of German study, since the principles underlying the 
Science remain humanist and positivist. He is convinced that a very different 
outlook is necessary if Psychology of Religion is to have its proper place and serve 
the highest ends. In this connection one need only refer to Selbie’s reminder that 
while serving various useful purposes, Psychology “ cannot pronounce definitely on 
the truth or falsehood of religious ideas or on the reality or validity of the objects 
of religious faith and worship.” 
Dr. Cremer is to be congratulated on a work displaying so much patient analysis 
' and such width of investigation. His volume has the careful references and extensive 
bibliography which one has reason to expect in an accredited academic Thesis. 


G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


JESUS CHRIST AND.WORLD EVANGELIZATION' 


Tue writer of this study ¢f Jesus Christ and World Evangelization takes up at the 
outset two positions wiose consequences influence the Subsequent course of his 
thought. give ‘thém in his own words : 


“Two positions are set forth: that Christ did not look beyond His own generation, and 
that He denied to Himself all knowledge of the time of His return’’ (p. 18, and again p. 32). 
“ These two positions . . . are confirmed in all the relevant passages of the first two Gospels. 
The paradox as revealed calls for a deeper understanding of the prophetic self-consciousness of 
Christ. All true prophecy is conditional on man’s response. Christ's “ prophecy’’ must be 
stripped of all reference to time and be spiritually and morally determined, thus becoming an 
intelligible world outlook. . . . Christ ‘hoped’ to return in His own generation to a fully 
evangelized world through the witness in power of a wholly obedient and Spirit-filled Church. 
Christ’s mind must here sap history. That this hope was not historically realized does 
not lessen its significance, but rather enhances it. The failure must be found in the spiritual life 
of the Kingdom's witnesses with whom lay the fulfilment of the condition determining Christ's 


prophetic hope.’’ 


With the general aim of this earnest and carefully written study of the attitude 
of our Lord to the evangelization of the world no one who seeks that end can fail to 
be in sympathy. It cannot be too insistently repeated year in and year out that in 
this matter our generation has its own responsibility. This means that we who 
constitute the generation have our individual responsibility to further the spread 
of the Gospel. It means also that the generation as a whole has its collective 
responsibility. This responsibility attaches to all the subjects of the Kingdom of 
God, a Kingdom that is not of one generation but that runs through the succession 
of the ages. When we speak of a generation we speak of a unit of time that is either 
elastic or undefined. Each generation passes imperceptibly into its successor; and 
‘no one can tell when the one begins and the other ends. But the responsibility of 
the Church of Christ keeps pace with its history through the succession of the 
generations. And at every stage of its history this responsibility means that the 
generation and its constituent members have a full responsibility for doing all that 


js laid to their hand to promote the triumph of the Gospel in their own day. 


The call to aim at the evangelization of the world is never silent. Generations 
may pass but the call abides. We who make up this generation have taken the place: 
of the generation that has gone before us. They hadtheirdutytodo. We have ours. 
And too much stress cannot be laid upon the call to the Church. ‘It is put in trust 
with the Gospel that it may hold fast its truth at home and hold it forth abroad to 
the wide world. It is a trustee on behalf of the world; and it is duty bound to 
carry out the programme that its Lord has assigned to it. That programme is in 
general terms the task of seeing that justice is done to the Word which sets forth the 


Jesus Christ and World Evangelization. Christ's or Ours. Alexander 
MacLeish. Lutterworth Press, London. 2s. 
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truth of the Gospel. This involves the two elements that we have mentioned, the 
holding fast and the holding forth. These two are so related the one to the other 
that it is only as we hold fast that we shall feel the call to hold forth. The latter 
call does not cast the former into the shade; nor is the former answered unless the | 
latter gets its own place. | 

With such a view of the duty that is laid upon the Church of God to spread the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth in this generation and to lose no present opportunity 
to make it known we cannot but have a deep sympathy with the object aimed at by 
the obviously sincere and earnest writer of this thoughtful study. We are not, 
however, able to say that we can accept the line of argument that he employs. He 
works under the disadvantage of having accepted and of proceeding upon principles 
of interpretation that we regard as unsatisfactory ; and the process of his argumenta- 
tion can hardly be commended as the most convincing. We say this because we 
make note of the fact that he bases his appeal not on the clearest but on what has 
been among Evangelical believers the most diversely understood portion of the 
teaching of our Lord. In regard to what is even most obscure in that teaching it is 
true that however interpretations may vary there is a true interpretation; and it. 
being true is authoritative. For all our Lord’s teaching is clothed with authority. 
The cogency however of a line of argument will appeal to those only who admit © 
its premisses. And when it proceeds upon premisses that are debatable or that are 
debated, it will carry conviction only to those who have taken a side in the debate 
and are in agreement with the author in his_interpretation. } 


The common method adopted by Evangelical students is one that is in keeping 
with the considerations of good sense. They do not take the obscure as a key to 
the plain. They rather employ what is admitted and plain to reach the true 
interpretation of that which is less plain and whose meaning is not agreed upon. 
This, however, is not the method taken here. And in carrying out his argument 
the writer commits himself rashly to a view of the nature of prophecy that is not 
consistent with the teaching of Scripture on the subject. It was an extreme view 
in the Evidential School that Prophecy was so predictive in its character as to be 
history written beforehand. The tendency on the other hand which belittles the 
supernatural character of true prophecy has virtually spirited away the predictive 
element altogether ; and in doing so it has reduced prophecy as it deals with the 
future to a mere contingent forecasting whose fulfilment hinges on the co-operation 
of the wills of men. It is thus but so much vaticination which has in it no divinely 
predictive element in which is exercised the foreknowledge of Him from whom 
the inspiration of the prophet is derived. We do not deny that there is a region of 
prophecy which concerns itself with the contingent. The minimizing view of the 
supernatural extends this region unduly. Such prophecy as it allows deals only with 
the near horizon in place and in time. Now it is freely admitted that prophecy 
had its moral message of instruction and of warning for the age of the prophet 
himself. But this is only one side of the matter. There is another side to it. 
Prophecy has in it the element of true prediction which exhibits a miracle of knowledge 
as it foretells what can be known beforehand to Him only who knows the end from 
the beginning. 

The Law which will always remain of authority among Christian believers 
gave its test by which a true prophet was to be known. If what the professed 
prophet foretold failed to mature Israel was not to be afraid of him. He was no 
prophet at all. While it is admittedly true that the prophet had a message specially 
for his own day yet to restrict his outlook and the reference of his words in time and 
place to what lay near his hand is to set aside the age-long predictive element that 
entered into the prophetic preparation for the coming of Messiah. And to lay stress 
as Mr. MacLeish does on the frustration of the “ Hope” entertained by our Lord 
that His Kingdom would be established on earth in the course of the actual generation 
that then was, is to strip His prophetic message of true prophetic authority. 
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A principle of interpretation which works out results that cannot be accepted 


_ writes its own condemnation. This should suffice for Christian faith to justify it in 
setting aside the basic interpretation on which the writer proceeds. He is evidently 


sincere and very much in earnest ; but he is working in blinders, and, if we mistake 
not, these have been put upon him by the Modernistic character of the teaching which 
he owes to his Theological Mentors. The tendency has been long at work which 


makes an appeal as the. final resort to our Lord’s self-consciousness. It has the 
_| appearance of reverence. But when what men call His self-consciousness is no more 


_ substantial than an inference at which they have arrived from certain considerations 


, more or less just and relevant it cannot be held to be a fit organon in the work of 


_ attaining to a true estimate of His teaching or of finding the right key to its meaning. 
_ We have His teaching in His word. And to His word we must go to find His thought. 
_ To reach this we need not pry with a curiosity that is barely reverent into the relation 
_.in which Godhead and manhood stand toone another in the constitution of His adorable 


cree 


Person as the Word Incarnate. Men may easily puzzle and confuse themselves with 


_ psychological problems in a field where the phenomena are of an absolutely unique 
order. In His humiliation our Lord denied Himself the manifestation of the glory 


of His supreme Godhead and He spoke as a man among men. But the man Christ 


' Jesus was and is the Eternal God. And when in His self-effacement in the form of 
_ a Servant He spoke on earth He expressly tells us that the words which He spoke were 


the words which the Father gave Him to speak. Such is the source and the authority 


of His words. The Son spoke the Father’s words. What we have to do in regard 
_ to those words is to receive them in their finality as the message which God in those 


_ last days has spoken to us by His Son. 


It is a course fitted only to confuse any clear understanding of the truth of our 
Lord’s teaching that our attenticn should be diverted from it as the final form of the 


_ Word of God and that we should be set the task of first grappling with the problem 


of the mysterious self-consciousness to which it gave utterance, that we may reach 


what He meant by His words. At this point modern teaching that adopts a 
_ specifically Kenotic attitude toward the Incarnate Word has need to learn the lesson 
_ of taking off its shoes from off its feet, for the place where it stands is holy ground. 
_ The Word that He spoke makes its own claim to absolute authority and in that 


claim we are called upon to acquiesce. It will not help us to start our interpretation 


with a view of His Person which leaves out of sight Who He is that speaks. The roots 
of His Personality are not in the created nature in which He spoke, but in the uncreated 


' Person who took that nature into oneness with Himself. In His voluntary abasement 
. He had the fulness of the anointing; and the Word that He has given us is its 
| expression. 


We could wish that this writer were freed from the fetters laid upon his thinking 
by the adoption of categories which exclude the lowly acceptance of our Gospels 


as they have come to us from Apostolic hands as absolute in their authority. His 


modern training. 


Edinburgh. 


teachers have minimized the divine authority which clothed the ministry of the 
Apostles. And he has not yet learned to divest himself of the prejudices of this 


Joun Mac 


THE FAITH THAT LIVES! 


_ Tus is in some respects a notable volume. It grew out of a request for theological 
_ instruction of a systematic kind made by members of the Paisley Y.M.C.A. That 
fact in itself is not without significance, for it betokens the waning attraction of 
_“ fancy-bread ” divinity. The author has to some extent modified the addresses 


I The Faith That Lives. Prof. F. Davidson, M.A., B.D., D.D. (Original Secession Church 


_ Divinity Hall). Jas. Clarke & Co., London. 5s. net. | 
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originally delivered, but the circumstance that they were at first designed to win 
the interest of an audience predominantly youthful, and constitutionally impatient 
of dulness, accounts for a garish colouring which occasionally jars on the sober reader. 
In such a case allowance must be made for approximations to the hearer’s outlook, 
with its inclination to friskiness and bizarrerie; though we could wish that Dr. 
Davidson had cancelled some of his sallies in that direction, when he acts as if “ motley 
were the only wear”. Indeed, we wonder not a little how he contrives to blend so 
adroitly what he will permit us to term this reversion to his "teens, a sort of assumption 
for the nonce of the uniform of a boys’ brigade, with his more professorial aspect, 
when, doffing his undress, he dons a Geneva gown and discourses more majorum to 
excellent purpose. At any rate his book will not induce slumber, like too many 
theological treatises ; and the vivacity and candour it exhibits may quicken interest 
anent its subject-matter even in unlikely quarters. We surmise that the “ gray 
fathers ” of the Original Secession would look askance at the guise of their latter-day 
representative, yet have to own, upon closer scrutiny, that he has “ the root of the 
matter” inhim. For we find here a genuifiely evangelical strain of doctrine, however 
odd its concomitants ; and we cannot but Gongratulate our author on the skill he has 
shown in compressing so much discussion of fundamental matters within so brief a 
compass. Under his escort we are regaled with a panoramic view of the Holy Land 
from Dan almost to Beersheba, seen, as it were, from an airship ! 

Theology proper, as by right it should, occupies the premier place in this survey. 
We do not care for Dr. Davidson’s line of approach to a topic so profoundly solemn 
as the nature of the Godhead. Be it added, however, that eventually he presents 
a lucid statement of the ontological argument and the primary data of Trinitarianism. 
He then advances to the subject of creation. We are glad to find him resolutely 
repudiating Pantheistic theories of emanation, and rejecting the evolutionary scheme 
viewed as an alternative to creation (p. §5). Amd since he grants the position that 
the world came into being by a Divine fiat, we are somewhat puzzled by his dalliance 
with the notion of evolution regarded “as a method of creation”. Is such a 
conception consistent with creation, properly so-called? We make this remark 
because we are jealous for the principle of an ¢x mibilo creation, forming, as it does, 
the unassailable precedent for the re-emergence of the miraculous, if adequate 
occasion arise. For a cosmos whose terminus a quo carries us back to an act of the 
Divine will alone may well become the theatre of other acts suspended on Divine 
fiats independent of second causes, subserving its preordained terminus ad quem. 

Dr. Davidson’s anthropology assumes firmer outlines than the preceding 
sections, though the opening statement that “ no man has ever doubted his own 
existence” surprises us, in view of the quibblings of philosophical nihilism. We 
heartily welcome his acceptance of the Mosaic record as it stands, and the inferences 
he founds upon it, such as that “‘ man was made at once an individual and a species ”’. 
Nor do we quarrel with his disavowal of the tripartite theory. The distinction, but 
not differentiation, he draws between soul and spirit recalls Augustus Strong’s 
ingenious image of humanity as a two-storied house with windows in the upper storey 
facing both earthwards and heavenwards. In our author’s treatment of sin we 
seem to catch the accent of personal conviction. He will admit none of the fashionable 
palliations of wrong-doing, nor grant a place to such hybrids as “ half-sins”. We 
have no business whatsoever to break God’s statutes, and our communism in 
transgression affords no valid plea in our excuse. Nor can any reformatory process 
“ polish sin till it disappears. Sin in angel dress is more to be feared than sin wearing 
a ghoulish face”. Such teaching may be pronounced both wholesome and needful 
to-day: We cannot fully concur with Dr. Davidson’s doctrine of the will, if we 
construe his passing references thereto aright; but his appreciation of the sheer 
sinfulness of sin pleases us well. | 

In what he says regarding the person of Christ we notice little to remark. Of 
course the miraculous conception is affirmed, and the statement that by His advent 
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Jesus “ cltanged His experience but not His Self ” covers a good deal of much debated 
ground. We are sorry that at this point Dr. Davidson turns to review the heresies 
of Arius, Apollinaris, Nestorius and Eutyches. Would it not have been better to have 
canvassed more recent perversions of the doctrine of the Son’s Person than these 
_ phantoms of past speculation ? 

__ The pages devoted to answering the question “ Why did Jesus die ?” though 
ee ily fragmentary, strike us as among the most vigorous in the volume. 

rtainly they bear the old stamp upon them. Satisfaction and substitution are the 

Jachin and Boaz of Dr. Davidson’s temple-doorway here. He asserts the fore- 
ordination of the Saviour’s death as the very gist of the Father’s will in sending Him, 
and yet withal that Jesus was under no outward, but an inward, constraint to make 
His soul an offering for sin, a true ransom-price, the very bond and seal of the covenant 
of grace. And he recognizes in the Jewish sacrifices a prefiguration of the mystery 
of the atonement. The indispensability of Calvary he traces to the Divine attributes 
themselves, only thus to be conserved inviolate. ‘“‘ It was the sole way out.” So he 
holds that obstacles to forgiveness else insurmountable existed on God’s side as well 
as man’s. That is to say, he is not prepared, like the modernist, to sacrifice the 
moral order of the universe to a-sentimental conception of Deity. Even Forsyth 
has truly observed that a God who pardoned without reparation made to the majesty 
of righteousness would not be in sufficiently “ moral earnest ” to fill the part of the 
Supreme Ruler. Sin strikes at His throne, and He must either be its avenger or deny 
Himself. And, as our author argues, imputation cannot be reckoned an arbitrary 
act when our Hostage full-heartedly consented to be such, and when He is pleased 
to identify Himself so closely with those He came to save. 

; The rest of the book we must dismiss without particularization. It chiefly 
concerns the work of the Spirit, to whom, be it noted, the authorship of Scripture 
18 definitely assigned. Some attention is also paid to eschatology and the topic of 
the Second Advent, and to the nature of the sacraments. It is singular that the 
author wholly omits to deal with Christ’s resurrection. His English tends to 
carelessness, and sometimes falls below par or becomes obscure, as when he talks of 
“the surd of the cosmos ”, or uses such gallicisms as “‘ demoded ”, or employs the 
pithet usctous in connexion with youth or natural scenery. More objectionable 
still are such slang expressions as “ a question of the knock-out type ”, “‘ not involved 
in this scum ”’, “ get a move on ” and “ cut some ice ” used figuratively, and “‘ some 
awful swear-words ”. Dr. Davidson should forgo his too anthropomorphic language 
in reference to the “Most High, nor allow himself to describe Him as “ running 
risks ” or having “‘ experiences”. His minute-gun sentences are no doubt effective 
considered as assaults on the tympanum, but apt to become monotonous in print. 
However, when such deductions have been made, the more solid elements of his 
work abide the test of criticism, and we cordially appreciate the excellence of his 
aim, and of most of its execution, especially that of stimulating intelligent interest 
in sterling theology, in contrast with the confectionery kickshaws usurping its room, 
of which the world is getting fairly sick and surfeited. 
Epmunp K. Simpson. 
Edinburgh. 


WHIPPING-POST THEOLOGY’ 


Tue task which Dr. W. E. Biederwolf sets himself in writing this book is to answer 
the question which appears as the sub-title of the work, viz. “ Did Jesus atone for 
Disease ?”” The subject is one to which the author has given much thought, and 
his book is a timely production. Times, such as the present, when religious life in 
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general is not marked by deep spirituality, are propitious to the spread of freak 
religions. In such times, religion must be spectacular if it is to attract interest. 
Seekers after “signs” abound. And there are always sensation-mongers who see 
to it that their demand is met. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Dr. Biederwolf unequivocally asserts his 
belief in the efficacy of the “ prayer of faith” as a medium of healing, and his 
conviction that such “ faith-healing” has the warrant of Holy Scripture. The 
view which he does controvert is that physical healing is included in the Atonement 
—that the blood which flowed from the stripes of Christ at the whipping-post was 
shed for the healing of our bodies, while the blood which flowed from His wounds on 
the Cross was for the remission of our sins. This doctrine—propagated by Aimee 
Semple MacPherson, Dr. T. J. MacCrossan, Messrs. Price, Bosworth, Rader, and 
many others, regards sickness as being of the devil and entirely contrary to God’s 
will 


With this view, Dr. Biederwolf expresses emphatic disagreement. It is true, 
he acknowledges, that sin is the ultimate cause of all the ills from which the sinful 
posterity of Adam suffer, but while the Devil is the author of sin, God is the author 
of the penalty for sin. And sickness is part of the penalty. There is such a thing 
as “ suffering according to the will of God”. “ Is it not the case ”, asks Dr. Bieder- 
wolf, “ oftentimes that those whose lives have given the most crystalline evidence 
of the profoundest spirituality and closest fellowship with God have been the very 
ones called upon to endure the greatest pain and’deepest suffering?” And many 
such have had cause to say, “ It was good for me that I have been afflicted.” 

To the faith-healer’s interpretation of the statement in Galatians that “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” Dr. 
Biederwolf offers valid objection. Disease, he points out, is only one of the penal 
consequences of sin which affect transgressors in this life. If the passage in Galatians 
teaches (as faith-healers say it does) that “ Christ redeemed us from disease”, the 
question inevitably arises, Why did He not redeem us from the other penal conse- 
quences of sin as well? There still remain, for example, the curse upon the earth, 
the pains of childbirth, and the death of the body. Why should disease be included 
in the Atonement ffid its companion penalties be excluded ? | 

In a chapter on “ How the Mind heals the Body”, Dr. Biederwolf shows how 
many of the widely-advertised “ successes” of the faith-healer are due to auto- 
suggestion, and how the cheerful philosophy of Emile Coue—which wore no cloak 
of religion—was as efficacious a medium of healing as are the anointings and exorcisms 
of the faith-healer. ‘‘ The vast majority of so-called Divine-healing and faith-healing 
cases”, he avers, “‘ are simply and solely metaphysical.” 

In a seventy page “Examination of the so-called Proof-Texts for Divine 
Healing ”, Dr. Biederwolf very convincingly, to our mind, shows that faith-healers 
simply read into those passages “‘ what they would like to get out of them”. The 
impiety of attaching the doctrine of faith-healing to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper moves him to vehement protest. And with good cause. He writes: “ To 
say ” (as Mr. Bosworth does), “ that you can be healed when you put the bread in your 
mouth by discerning the Lord’s body broken for your healing is not only the 
quintessence of absurdity, but it is a bold and daring statement concerning this 
divine and delicately sacred ordinance from which at least my soul draws back as 
from something presumptuous, rash, irreverent, and not far removed from the 
blasphemous.” 

Altogether, Dr. Biederwolf’s book is a good piece of work, well-written, informa- 
tive, interesting, and full of brilliant argument. It extends to 305 pages and is almost 
entirely free from typographical blemish. Its price is $1.50. 


G. N. M. Corus, 
Greenock, Scotland. 
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THE FACTS AND MYSTERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH! 


‘Dr. Atsertus Pieters is Dosker-Hulswit Professor of English Bible and Missions 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Reformed Church in America, and his book, 
‘The Facts and Mysteries of the Christian Faith, is “a brief statement of the things 
Christians believe, and the reasons why they believe them”. We have read this 
book with pleasure and profit and are not at a loss to understand why the first edition 
‘of three thousand copies was sold out, or why it has been used as a handbook for 
Bible Classes. . The second edition has been adapted for the use of classes and at 
the end of each chapter is a list of suitable questions on the ground aie by the 
chapter. The book contains forty-four chapters on almost as many themes. Belief 
‘in God, the Documents, Prophecy, Hell, the Judgment Day, Miracles and Science, 
‘the Resurrection, Mystery of the Atoning Death, Saving Faith, the Trinity, and the 
Virgin Birth are typical of the matters the author deals with. The articles were 
originally written for publication in the Grand Rapids Press, and accordingly are 
‘written in a very popular manner, whilst the lack of the usual theological programme 
from the entire work rather enhances it as a popular book. Whilst there is this 
want of theological system there is no lack of sequence. The book is lucid, and the 
author is very frank in stating his own views on the great doctrines of the Christian 


Faith, and withal courteous when he rebuts others : his method is both positive and 


apologetic. 

As a sample of his method we might refer to his chapter, “‘ Why we believe in 
God”. Some will say, “‘ How do you know that God really exists? Can you 
prove it?” In frankly answering “‘ No”, he proceeds to show that by a course of 
reasoning it may be proved that the earth is round, and though the existence of 


«God may not be demonstrated in the same way we may be satisfied as regards the 


fact. “Canst thou”, he quotes, “by searching find out God?” There is a 
universality of belief in deity. Few things in life can be proved by reason—many 
‘must be accepted in faith. ‘‘ Who can prove that a given man was his father ? Does 
he not depend . . . upon the word of another? . . . If a man chooses 
to challenge the statement that So-and-So was my father, . . . I shall not be 
able to produce evidence that excludes all possibility of doubt. Yet, who is seriously 
disturbed by such a lack of demonstration ?” He then.adds—“ we cannot furnish 
a man before he starts with such proofs of the existence of God as will take out the 
element of adventure, but if he will start out with such evidence as we can offer, he 
will find the certainty later.” 


| In dealing with the question of Hell he concludes the chapter thereon by saying : 


“* The churches will have to turn their backs upon Jesus Christ and shut their ears 
to His voice before they can cease to warn men to flee from the wrath to come’ 

__ As regards the Second Coming Dr. Pieters is Amillennarian: chapters xii-xx x of 
‘Revelation he considers as referring to the struggle of the early Christian Church 
against pagan Rome. The Jews, he believes, will be converted, but not that they will 
ever re-occupy Palestine and establish sacrifices there. The judgment of the quick 
and dead he holds will coincide with the Lord’s Return. 

_ The volume is an attractive one and should appeal to the ordinary reader. 

| D. McKenzie. 


Bee FAITH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Wrrnin the last four years, two impottant books have appeared in the field of 
‘New Testament Philology or Word Study, namely “ Love in the New Testament ” 


|. ¥ The Facts and Mysteries of the Christian Faith. By Albertus Pieters, D.D. Second, enlarged 
edition. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1933, 213 pp. $1.25. 

2 Faith in the New Testament. By Herbert H. Wernecke, Ph.D. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 113 pages. Price $1.50. 
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and “ Grace in the New Testament ” by the well-known scholar, the Rev. Professor 
James Moffatt. The volume before us has to do with the great theme of “ Faith ” 
as it is found and explained in the New Testament writings. The present work is 
a thesis in itself, which was submitted to the Faculty of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary “ in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy.” The author is Professor of Church History in the Central Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church of the United States of America, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

A fine and commendatory introduction has been written by Professor Charles R. 
Erdman of Princeton Seminary. The author has compiled a very useful and helpful 
Bibliography, which is placed at the end of the volume. The list includes some of the 
most outstanding works on the subject of “ Faith”. The writer could have added 
another notable book to his list, namely Dr. James Denney’s work entitled “ Jesus 
and The Gospel ”. | 

The contents of the book of 113 pages include six chapters, covering the defini- 
tion .of faith as a secular and as a religious term (Chapter I). Then follows the 
explanation of faith as it appears in the Synoptic Gospels and as it is used by Jesus in 
the first three Gospel narratives. Chapter II follows with an exposition of the term 
as used by Paul in his epistles. The conception of faith according to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews marks the significance of Chapter IV, The Johannine view of faith is thor- 
oughly reviewed in the next chapter. Finally, the supreme place of “ Faith ” in the 
Christian Religion is given th@ place of importance in the last chapter. The con-' 
clusion bears an application of faith to the livés of Christians in this present world. 

The treatment of the vital theme of “ Faith” is clearly presented throughout 
the pages of the book. There is the fundamental place of faith in life generally 
speaking, and in Christianity in particular, The writers of the New Testament. 
are allowed to speak for themselves concerning this great theme. The author places 
a correct emphasis on faith when he endeavours to show that genuineness of faith 
rather than i intensity of faith is the thing that matters (p. 34). Jesus is the source and 
consummation of faith besides being an example of faith. 

According to Professor Wernecke, miracle faith is inseparable from saving 
faith (p. 80). There is real emphasis placed on soteriological faith. “ Faith”, says 
the author, “‘ includes obedience and loyalty ” (p. 82). It is “ trustful self-committal 
to Christ and His Salvation ” (p. 88). The source of faith—the ultimate origin of 
belief is found “ in the direct action of the Father.” “‘ Faith in Jesus”, he says, 
“is involved in and is identical with faith in God” (p. 90). “ An appropriation of 
Him through faith is the ground of spiritual satisfaction and a spring of spiritual 
life” (p. 91). 

Faith working with love along with hope occupies a supreme place in Christianity. 
There is the exclusive character of faith, which after all makes Christianity an exclusive 
religion. According to the author, “ Faith is then, simply receiving salvation as a gift 
which Christ offers full and free.” (p. 97). As Paul says, “ For by grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God ” (Ephesians ii. 8). 
Jesus is the Object of our faith and also the Example of faith. The greater the 
knowledge concerning the Person and Work of the Lord Jesus, the greater the faith 
that causes us to look unto Him, who is “ the Author and Perfecter of faith.” 

The above book deserves a wide reading on the part of all those who desire to have 

a clearer view and a better understanding of faith as it is presented in the New 
Tenaleatl writings. It is most refreshing to read such a splendid book on “ Faith”, 
which will go a long way in building Christians up in the faith of Jesus Christ as He 
is freely offered to us in the Gospels. May the faith of many true believers be 
strengthened by the careful reading of this excellent presentation of such an cneeton 


theme—*“ Faith 


Atrrep W. Epparp. 


Piedmont, West Virginia. 
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DAVID HAY FLEMING! 


Tuis admirably wrjeten memoir will be heartily welcomed by the many debtors and 
admirers of the gréat historian whose portrait in literary form it faithfully delineates. 
To bring into clear reliéf the variety of the pursuits and interests of the subject, a 
strong and forceful character, and blend severity and tenderness into a harmonious 
whole, was a task that required sympathy and skill. The author shows himself 
possessed of both these qualities. 

_ After tracing Dr. Fleming’s ancestry with the firm grip of the expert, who can 
treat such arid matters with liveliness and humour, Mr. Paton proceeds to describe 


the earlier years of his subject in St. Andrews. This grey city was as much loved by 


Dr. Hay Fleming as Jerusalem ever was loved by a Jew. The buried relics of its past 
he unearthed with a diligence and perseverance that secure for his guide books to the 
city a place apart in such class of publications. 

But it is as an Historian of the Scottish Reformation and of the Covenanters 
that he stood out pre-eminently in his generation. His position is secure and is not 
likely to be seriously challenged as long as accurate knowledge, acute judgment and fair 
discrimination continue to be determining factors in assessing the value of history. 
Although he had predecessors, like Wodrow, who made good use of documents, the 
chief credit belongs to him of having rescued Scottish History from the trough of 
partizan pamphleteering. The writing of history was to him a scientific pursuit 
in search of truth. Statements and allegations must be buttressed or confuted by 
the unassailable evidence of relevant and reliable documents. He marshalled his 
ascertained facts with consummate skill, interpreted them with a keen logical mind 
and then constructed a conception of the past which is true history. His amazing 


zest for documentary evidence, and clear perception of what was essential for his 


purpose are seen at their best in his Life of Mary, Queen of Scots: “ The period 
embraced is that from Mary’s birth to her flight into England, and the text extends 
to only 176 pages, while the Notes and Appendices extend to 367 pages” (p. 77). 
| His accuracy and faithfulness in extracting from documents received a striking 
tribute from so unswerving an ecclesiastic as the late Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., who 
et more reliance for this purpose on Dr. Hay Fleming tharf on experts of his own 
Order Even if “ it is as a Critic that he will longest be remembered ” (p. 83), it is 
t his trenchancy, his wit and satire in dealing with the slovenly the careless and the 
presumptuous writers that shall perpetuate his fame, but the real contribution to 
history which most of his Reviews contained. He did not demean the réle of the 
critic by indulgence in the fulsome praise of a publisher’s advertiser. The Critic’s 
function he elevated to its more dignified and useful service of faithfully guiding aud 
instructing the reading public. Accordingly when he destroys what facts cannot 
sustain, he laboriously rebuilds a structure that shall remain because founded on facts. 
| Whether we look upon him as a Historian, Antiquarian, Critic, Book-lover or 
Christian Protestant, he stands before us in this excellent memoir (with its exhaustive 
Bibliography) clearly as a man of distinction whose worth’ cannot be too highly 
appraised. 


Edinburgh. 
| THE HEBRONITES? 


Ir is generally agreed that the Revolution of 1688 marked the triumph of the 
Calvinistic political concept of the sovereignty of the people over kingly absolutism, 


D. Mactean. 


- and the triumph of the ecclesiastical polity of Presbyterianism over the Episcopal 


polity. It was, in short, the victory of polities much more than the conquest of 
| © David Hay Fleming : Historian and Antiquary. By Henry M. Paton. Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd. Price 5s. net. 

Fobn Hepburn and the Hebromites : A Study in the Post-Revolution History of the Church of 
Scotland. By William McMillan, Ph.D., D.D. London: James Clarke & Co. Price 6s, net. 
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irreligion by ardent spiritual forces. In such circumstances it is not surprising to 
find here a compromise between Church and State, where secular interests pre- 
dominated over the ecclesiastical, and where Presbyterians showed a greater regard 
for considerations of expediency than for Biblical sanctions in their anxiety for the 
re-establishment of Presbyterianism. At the same time, the Confession of Faith of 
the re-established Church was incorporated in a civil statute, an act which carried 
with it the obligation on the part of the Church to have settled convictions on 
questions of faith and doctrines as well as of polity. Thus, the basic principles on 
which the Church was reared were that law, in its forensic sense, was the foundation 
of all government, and that governors must administer law judicially and not 
paternally. Her creed was her law, and judicial administration was a necessary 
corollary to the binding obligation of definite subscription to it. 

After a long and costly strife it need not be surprising to find that these terms 
of peace settlement were followed by a wave of enthusiasm which spread over all 
the country. A contemporary author of repute is himself so enthusiastic that he 
claims “ all the Protestant Churches in the world on our side, and none but Papists, 
and some distracted people who call themselves Protestants, against it.”” Some of 
these alleged “* distracted people ” and the Hebronites in particular, are displayed to 
us, with masterly skill, in the book? before us, 

The volume is an intensive study in the history of the Church of Scotland during 
a testing period. Every page of the book gives substantial support to the claim in 
the Preface that it is “‘ the outcome of several years’ study ” ; and the whole produc- 
tion merits the right to be recognized as a new and valuable contribution to Scottish 
Church History. 

The most numerous group of dissenters from the establishment was that one that 
derived its name from its leader, Rev. John Hepburn. Dr. McMillan seems to find 
it impossible to tell exactly where Hepburn’s birthplace stood on the map of Scotland. 
But certain known facts seem to point to some place in Moray as the probable 
birthplace. For since the days of the notorious Bishop Hepburn of Moray, who 
left behind him a numerous progeny to propagate his name, that name has been 
common in that area. Major James Hepburn, who appeared before the authorities 
at Flgin for attending conventicles addressed by John Hepburn, must have been 
his father. Hepburn was a student at King’s College, Aberdeen, and it was in 
Morayshire that he sought and found refuge from persecution among greatly honoured 
Covenanters whom he must have known. His remarkable career, set before us here 
with impartiality and fairness as far as documentary evidence goes, shows him 
unswervingly attached to ideas and ideals, albeit these are occasionally blurred, not 
with moral delinquency, but with studied contempt of established judicatories and 
a sinister shiftiness in adapting ideals to circumstances. 

The author, who makes no attempt at shading his own viewpoint, pursue$, in the 
main, the dignified course of the detached historian. There are occasions, however, 
on which he condescends on prosecuting and judging the subject of his narrative. 
From the accumulated evidences he has no difficulty in showing that Hepburn was 
contumacious, an ecclesiastical rebel, a schismatic and a deposed and reponed 
minister, The suggestions of purely political intrigue can be summarily dismissed as 
incredible. The two serious charges against him, which involved rebellion and 
schism, according to his ecclesiastical judges, were: that he was a legally unqualified 
stipend-lifter, and that he exceeded his ecclesiastical commission to preach by 
indulging in preaching itineraries outwith his parish. 

Now, it is quite possible by approaching these questions from a different angle, 
without straining the evidence before us to modify the above judgment on this 
self-willed waif of the seventeenth century persecuting storm. The rebellion of faith 
is surely justifiable. To deny this is to condemn Protestantism. To claim, unjustly, 
the stipend of a parish in which he was ecclesiastically an interloper, as Hepburn did, 
becomes an unwarrantable act only when it is proved that the endowments of a parish 
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consecrated purely for spiritual purposes are attached to a legal officer and not to a 
spiritual function fully discharged. Is it the minister without an ecclesiastical 
imprimatur that serves the people to their spiritual satisfaction, or the legally installed 
minister whose functions are conscientiously ignored by the community that is 
éntitled to the sacred benefice ? Moralists and legalists have differed on this point, 
which is becoming again a live issue in Europe, during the last three centuries. Until 
it is settled, charity compels restraint in judging Hepburn. 

_ Hepburn claimed the right to preach wherever a body of people, even under | 
settled ministers, asked for his ministrations. _ In justifying a procedure that could 
easily be abused, Hepburn tried to vindicate his conduct towards the ministers of the 
establishment on the same ground of alleged disloyalty to the pure Gospel as the 
Church established used in the case of the superseded “ curates ”’. 

' Was he then a schismatic ? Such an acknowledged authority as the Bishop of 
Gloucester tells us that the sin of schism lies not only with those who break away but 
also with those who cause disunion. The causes may be various. “It may be the 
spiritual deadness of the parent body, or the harsh treatment of their members, or 
some erroneous teaching obstinately isted in, or irregular ecclesiastical action.” 
Hepburn tried to show that his eA, «cam the outcome of one or other of these 
causes. This is not urged here as a palliative for irregularities, but solely as a warning 
against the danger of arriving at definite conclusions without recognizing sufficiently 
the urgency of convictions. That Hepburn had strong convictions, which deserved 
to be respected, can alone explain the sympathy shown to him (although not with his 
methods) by some of the eminent master-builders of the Church from Golspie to 
Ettrick during that formative period. Moreover, Hepburn merely gave expression, 
sometimes in crude and ill-considered ways, to ideals which have been potent factors 
in fashioning Scottish Christianity in its Presbyterian form. 

_ In concluding this long notice that is justified by the matter of the book rather 
than by the number of its pages it is a pleasant privilege to help the scholarly author 
out of a probability (p. 186) into a fact by assuring him that, in 1684, there were 
thirty-one Roman Catholics in Urr. 

| D. Macrean. 


Edinburgh. 


CHRIST AND THE COLLEGES! 


Tue Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions is doing a much needed work 
to-day in the Colleges of Britain and other lands, a work that is destined, as the years 
roll on and as the fight between Evangelicalism and Modernism becomes possibly 
more intense, to bear more and more fruit that shall endure. Evangelical Professors 
and Lecturers, who are daily in close contact with ardent, enquiring youth, bear 
witness to that fact in this book (pp. 30-52), and they do so in words that are most 
‘direct and emphatic. Among those who thus bear testimony we find such men as 
Rev. Donald Maclean, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, and Editor of “ ‘Tue Evancericat Quarterty,” The Most Rev. H. W. K. 
Mowll, M.A., D.D., Archbishop of Sydney, Professor Duncan M. Blair, M.B., Ch.B., 
_ Professor of Anatomy in the University of London, and Professor A. Rendle Short, 
M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery at the University of Bristol. The 
present reviewer, during his ministry at Aberdeen (1926-28), came into close touch 
with the work of the Christian Students’ Fellowship, which was constituted in October 
1926: he spoke at several of their meetings, and discovered unmistakable evidence 
of the fact that that Fellowship had exercised a steadying influence on many students 
at a critical period in their mental and spiritual history. 
© Christ and the Colleges. A History of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions. 
ited by the Rev. F. D. Coggan, B.A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). London: The Inter- 
— —— of Evangelical Unions, Chalmers House, 43 Russell Square, W.C.1. 1934. 228 pp. 
rice 28. 
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The Editor of this very valuable work lays stress, and that very rightly, on the 


vital importance of maintaining in our Universities a warm, strong Evangelical witness, 
especially in these days, when the secularizing process goes on apace in the curriculum 
of our Universities, and when Modernism is withering the spiritual life of so many 
ung men and women. He writes: “ Should the centres of learning entirely lose 
their faith (and even if they become further subjected to the process of secularization) 
they would cease to supply into the main stream of national life these men and women . 
of deep religious convictions which are essential to its well-being. The churches 
would cease to receive men who can combine their scholarship with a devout and 
reverent spirit ; the schools would be supplied with masters whose instruction and 
influences would be entirely secular or even hostile to the faith ; and every profession 
would be the poorer for the loss of those public-spirited men, who, with minds rever- _ 
ently observant of the precepts of Holy Scripture, have so frequently adorned them.” 
(p. 9). Mr. Coggan remarks on p. 10 that “ it has been said that go per cent. of the 
world’s students are indifferent to organized religion,” and adds that he is inclined to 
think this figure too high (especially for the British Isles). Surely it is. Nevertheless, 
as he proceeds to say, “ the fact remains that the vast majority appear to be indifferent. | 
The Bible is a little known and a less studied book, etc.” ‘The situation is indeed 
terribly serious, and it would be well if Evangelical parents, when their sons and 
daughters proceed to the University, were to acquaint them with the work of the 
Evangelical Unions, and seek to influence them to associate themselves with the local 
group. Such parents ought to buy this book and read it. | 

The Student Christian Movement has been at work among students for quite 
awhile now. Whatever may have been the case in its earlier days, its influence over 
student life to-day is of a most dubious character. During his Arts Course at 
Aberdeen University (1906-1909), the present reviewer attended many profitable 
meetings of the Aberdeen University Christian Union, which was, and, one supposes, 
still is linked up with the $.C.M. But, even in those days, indications were‘not 
wanting of tendencies towards loose views of Scripture, and a so-called “ liberal ” 
theology. Dealing with Aberdeen, this book says: “ The Christian Union rapidly 
widened its horizon, and became so tainted with Modernism that it lost its distinctive 
Christian message. At the beginning of Winter Term, 1921, two second-year 
medicals and several women students felt compelled to raise an independent witness 
for.the Lord Jesus Christ among their fellow students . . . ”(p.111). About 
the same time, students occupying a similar standpoint at other Universities, were 
passing through a similar experience, and were moved to separate themselves from the 
S.C.M., which, to take just one indication of the trend of things in that movement, 
is nowadays one of the most prolific producers of Modernist literature ; to take one 
example, a typical example, the S.C.M. publishes in this country such a blatant 
statement of shallow Modernism and of hoary-headed heresies as Dr. Fosdick’s book 
on The Modern Use of the Bible. 

The book we are reviewing traces the history of the Evangelical Unions at the 
Universities of Britain and other lands, and shows how they became gradually linked 
up in the 1.V.F., which title did not come into definite use until as recently as 
1928. The first Inter-Varsity Conference of Evangelical Students took place in 
1919. The first International Conference is to be held shortly of leaders among 
Evangelical Students from all over the world. The I.V.F. is still in its youth. 
We hope to see it going on from strength to strength, with the “ dew of youth ” 
ever upon it, with an ever-growing passion to win our young men and women for 
Christ. 
This book has as a frontispiece a fine photograph of Cambridge, taken from the 
the University Library. It has, in addition, ten other illustrations, including photo- 
graphs of Glasgow University, The Old Quadrangle, Edinburgh University, The 
Gateway, St. John’s College, Cambridge, and The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Dumbarton, Scotland. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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LETTERS TO THE YOUNG? 
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_ Tuts volume consists of a series of sixty-two letters by the devout Editor of the 


EB riendly Companion. At a time when there is so much need for the infusion of 


. Scriptural instruction into the minds of the young the book is most opportune, and 


we hope it will receive as cordial a welcome as its character deserves. 
It is an acknowledged fact among all who have an intimate personal concern for 


the Church of Christ that nothing is more needed to-day than to make known to the 


young with conviction and sympathy the vital and essential truths of our faith with 


their full bearing and consequences. Nothing can save a people from the blight which 
‘ will fall upon their work if they neglect the Christian teaching and training of the 
_ young. As much that is now written and spoken is empty of spiritual meaning and 
‘purpose one rejoices at this endeavour to bring young people face to face with the 


Bread of Life and the Sword of the Spirit. ‘“ The writing of the letters ”, we are 
told, “‘ was a serious business, preceded by prayer, under a sense of responsibility of 
providing suitable reading for the young.” The result of this is that the reader is 
presented with a book that is well done. The author’s spirituality of mind, his firm 
grasp of truth, and his distinct gift of intimate dealing with the greatest subjects ina 
conversational, yet suggestive style, eminently fit him to deal with realities among 


| which young people live ; and so the thoughtful reading of these letters cannot fail 
_ to stimulate them in thé things that matter most. 


The topics discussed are treated with clearness and conciseness of language, and 


with a courage and candour that are characteristic of the author. He renders signal 


service to the truth, in dealing as he does with topics which are subjects of contro- 
versy. In all these letters the teaching of Holy Writ is magnified ; and in our time . 
when it is fashionable to say that good advice and beautiful sentiment are sufficient 


_ guides for the young, it is well that the proper attitude to the Bible should be stated 


with the convictions of a strong and enlightened mind. The Bible is not simply the 
best of books ; it is God’s Book where He makes known His gracious will to weak 
and erring people. It is therefore to be received as the Word of God which “ makes 


wise unto salvation ”’. 


The letters on Protestantism, National Outlook, Sin and Salvation, New Birth 
etc., are wholly admirable. Equally commendable is the way in which Conduct, 
Morals, General Advice, Providence, the Mystery of Pain, etc.; are treated. On 
every question Mr. Popham takes up he holds very strong convictions, and these may 
colour in parts his interpretation, but we can write with nothing but commendation 
of the earnestness, freshness and devotion manifested in these letters. We are sure 
if a copy could be placed in the hands of boys and girls of Bible Class age it would 
interest and instruct them, and under God might be to His eternal praise for the 
salvation of their souls. 

The Publishers have done their work well: the volume is neatly got up; and 
well worth the price. 

Joun Macteop. 


Glasgow. 


THE NEW PAGANISM AND OTHER SERMONS? 


Tuis recent addition to the already lengthy list of Dr. W. E. Biederwolf’s publications 
is proof that, despite incessant use, his bow abides in strength. Like several of his 
previous works, this volume is a collection of sermons by the author. 


t Letters to the Young. By J. K. Popham. C. J. Farncombe & Sons, Ltd., London. 
Price 28. 6d. | 

2 The New Paganism and Other Sermons. By Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Palm Beach, Florida. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


| 
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From the elevation of his pulpit, Dr. Biederwolf surveys present-day conditions 
in College life, Home life, Social life and Commercial life. And in no case does he 
express unqualified approval of what meets his eye. The vogue in academic circles 
of a pagan philosophy of life ; the neglect of family worship, and decline of Christian 
example in the home ; the palpable artificiality of social life ; and the absence of the 
Christian ethic from commercial life, are in turn dealt with in the sermons. And 
lovers of the Evangel everywhere will heartily agree with Dr. Biederwolf that only 
in a revival of the religion of Christ will there be found the panacea for the manifold 
evils which arise from these causes. 

Here and there in the book are found, in popular style, some fine pieces of 
Christian apologetics. His sermon on “ The Miracle of the Manger ”, in particular, 
merits such a description. Dr. Biederwolf has the gift of translating vivid thought 
into arresting speech, and throughout, the sermons are strikingly phrased and aptly 
illustrated. Moreover, he has an extensive vocabulary, and because of that, one is 
disappointed when he mars a really good sermon on so sublime a theme as the 
surpassing glory of the Resurrection body of the redeemed, with such an expression 
as, ‘* Man has been called the noblest handiwork of God. So far, Yes, but God 
didn’t half try (italics ours) when He gave us the body we have now ” (page 156). 
A captious critic might find in such a statement, not only a trace of irreverence, but 
even a suggestion that the marring of the body by sin was, in some measure, attribut- 
able to a flaw in the Divine workmanship. We are certain, however, that no such 
thought was present in the author’s mind when he permitted himself to write the 
words quoted, 

The book extends to 159 pages, and is well printed and bound. One or two 
words are mis-spelt. “ Cottar”, for instance, is twice spelt with an “e” in the 
second syllable. Incidentally—although in the reckoning of the present writer, the 
offence is venial—by designating Scotland’s national poet “ Bobby ” Burns, Dr. 
Biederwolf will evoke the wrath of perfervid Burnsians ! 3 

The volume is published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, at the 


price of $1. 
G. N. M. 
Greenock, Scotland. 


JESUS AND THE JEWISH LEADERS 


It is significant of the free-thought of our time that a Professor in a Protestant 
institute should be presumptuous and profane enough to criticize the attitude 
which Jesus felt constrained to adopt towards the lawyers, scribes, Pharisees and 
Sadduccees of His day. This is how Professor James Maxwell Henry, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, in a recent book? dares to criticize the Son of 
God, Who with the eyes of Omniscience saw into the hidden recesses of the hearts 
of all with whom He came in contact :— 


“ There is just one important matter in which an unbiased reader of the Gospels 
must allow Him (here the author uses only a small initial letter for the Divine 
reference as well as for the Gospels) to have fallen a little short of His Own high 
standard. It was His attitude to the official priesthood. Sweeping denunciations 
of an entire class of individuals are rarely, if ever, justified. Despite the mellowing 
lapse of time such phrases as ‘ guilty of the blood of the prophets ’, ‘ generation of 
vipers ’, ‘ graves which appear not’, ‘ whited sepulchres full of dead men’s bones 
and of all uncleanness ’, seem unnecessarily harsh. If an anti-clerical reformer of our 
own day were to indulge in a similar criticism of the heads of any existing Church, 
would he be readily forgiven ? Must we not in all seriousness ask whether Jesus 


1 A Netd Fundamentalism. By Professor Henry, T. C. Dublin. Macmillan. 71. 6d. . 
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- extended to Scribe and Pharisee the same charity which He required from His _ 
_ disciples even towards the seven times offending brother ? The Jewish priests had 
_ kept alive the pure worship of Jehovah in an idolatrous world. They were the 
_ guardians of the sacred books and of the national hopes. They were faithful to their 
_ trust. They had their faults, but so no doubt had the common people. Why is it 
_ that in one case only the faults are underlined ? Must we not here acknowledge 
a solitary flaw marring a mentality which in all other respects featured only the 
good ?” 
Our answer to Professor Henry is plain and easy. Those whom Jesus criticized 

| were hopelessly purblind, and incapable of repentance. Not so the publicans and 
_ the harlots: these latter were sinners, but they were not impervious to converting 

grace. And could there be any clearer proof of the justice of Jesus’ attitude towards 
_ the Jewish Leaders than their rejection and crucifixion of Him Who has been proven 
to be the Lord of Glory? We may allow that the Gospel ethic was somewhat 
difficult for the staunch believer in the Mosaic ; but are we not sure that the Gospel 
| ethic is even a necessary development and fulfilment of the Mosaic? Further, had 
| Jesus not unmasked the hardheartedness and hypocrisy of the Jewish leaders, would 
. He not have failed as a moral and spiritual reformer? The evil was there, and 
He was constrained to expose it. 

There are other somewhat free-thinking lapses in this truly portentous book, 

_ but were it not for the objectionable passage quoted it might be allowed to pass 

unchallenged as the erratic if literary vapourings of an academic dilettante whose 
| adventures beyond his own particular province as mathematical lecturer will hardly 
_ shed lustre on his own name or on the famous College of which he is a member. 
| In short, the more the citadel of truth is assailed the more clearly and the more 
_ firmly entrenched will all its foundations and battlements be revealed to all whese 
hopes are based on that impregnable Rock of Ages, Whose Founder and Glory is He 
in Whom all fulness of wisdom and judgment dwells eternally. 


Hecror Macautay. 
$trathy, Thurso, Scotland. 
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